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SHARING THE NEWS, as the William H. Zins family is doing here, is just one of the many uses of the telephone 


Its daily use 


is closely interwoven in our personal lives, health and safety and in the whole fabric of our social and business activities. 


More and More Families have TELEPHONES 


...and there are more and more 
families to want them! 


We are in a period of the greatest 
expansion telephone service has ever 
known, In the few years since the war 
the Bell System has grown about as 
much as it had during the whole 


previous 70 years of its existence. 


More and more families have tele- 
phones and there are more and more 
families to want them. We Americans 


are increasing tremendously in num- 


bers. We are building and living in 
more homes. We are spreading out to 
the suburbs and our suburbs are cover- 
ing much wider areas. Clearly our 
present-day kind of life steps up the 


need for communication services. 


Through the post-war years, the 
Bell System has added 
22,000,000 telephones, bringing the 


present total to over 44,000,000. 


more than 


Despite this tremendous increase 
in telephone service, we still have a 


great deal to do. It is our desire not 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 
% =a v4 


only to keep abreast of the public’s 
telephone needs at all times, but also 
to anticipate those needs just as much 


as we can. 


We intend in every practi al way to 
fit our services to the individual needs 


of each customer. 


As we make our service better and 
faster—as we make it more attractive 
and even easier to use—that will stimu- 
late additional use of the telephone. 
In short, the better we do our job, the 


more of it we shall have to do. 
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But I cant afford the kind of 


: Microfilming equipment I need/ 


Here is the compact unit Bell & Howell has 


Low You can! developed and produced to provide any 


business with the advantages of modern 


y f ‘ , microfilming . . . at a reasonable price. 
This MEW Micro Twin The Micro-Twin combined recorder-and- 
reader gives you a complete low-cost micro- 


vecorder- reader costs less film system—all in one unit, at leas than 


you'd expect to pay for a recorder alone! It 


than youd expect LO Pay records as fast as you can feed it—by hand 


or automatically. It photographs documents 
Jor a vecoraer alone! front and back simultaneously, if you wish 
.-» making 37 to 1 reductions inexpensively. 
Full-size facsimiles of documents can be made 
in the reader— developed without a darkroom. 
Think of the many ways you can use micro- 
filming, now that it’s priced within your 
reach. For details, call our branch office 
listed in your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 





Belle Howell Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin”—TM's 





more time-saving, work-saving features 


than any other 10-key machine 


ote] i mee lci. sy) | 


The All-New, All-Electric Calculating-Adding Machine 


figures faster than you think. Unusuatty quiet in 
operation, yet fully one-third faster than most 10-key ma- 
chines. You get clear, accurate answers to every business 
problem involving addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
even division. Get a demonstration on your own figure 
work—simply mail the coupon below. 


Positive 


EO Le 


SUPER-FAST—Operates at startling wauiererree a 
speed of 202 printings per minute mad 

figures faster than you think = 
UNUSUALLY QUIET—Rotary action, VISI-BALANCE WINDOW — Automat- 
combined with exclusive Segment ically registers and continually 
printing, eliminates annoying clatter shows true debit or credit balance 
usually found in ordinary machines at all times 


i ee ad 


at aS Wats » 
COMPACT KEYBOARD — Scientifically ¥ voc s 


ral . ‘ ‘ . 
grouped to minimize lateral move ‘ ( ) ) 


ments of fingers. It eliminates lost rma 
motion of arm and hand ERASE TAB-BACKSPACER —A touch 


, of the tab wipes out unintentional 
TWO-COLOR PRINTING—Comptograph mistakes. Saves correcting of 


automatically prints all debits in printed tape; permits division by 
biack, all credits in red. subtraction method 











FELT & TARRANT mawuracturinc company 


1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, II. 


Gentlemen Without cost or obligation 
| want more information about the new COMPTOGRAPH “202” 
Please arrange an office demonstration o+ 
Please arrange for a free office trial - 


Name 

Company 

Address . 

City lone__“~ State 


Other products of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.: the COMPTOMETER® DICTATION MACHINE and the COMPTOMETER® 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE. Offices in principal cities and throughout the world. 
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Business on the March 


The high level of industrial 
production as shown by our 
chart on the cover has brought 
back thousands of women, 
students, and older folks into 
the labor force. Mounting num- 
bers of new job hunters have 
kept unemployment up, but em- 
ployment is 85,000 above April 
1953. More than a million new 
jobs opened up in April, the 
top for that month since 1946 


ext Wonth 


When July rolls around, we 
suspect everybody will be in- 
terested in Dr. W. Schweishei- 
mer’s useful article on keeping 
cool in the office. Full of good 
ideas, After you've read that, 
you'll enjoy and profit from the 
article on “Why Worry About 
Stockholders.” 


+ * . 


Part two of the AMERICAN 
Business study on Work Sim- 
plification will bring you the 
remainder of this exhaustive 
research job. It will answer the 
questions: What specific train- 
ing aids are used? What is the 
role of the consultant? What 
part do business machines play 
in the program? What are the 
costs? How does management 
assess the results? 


. . . 


Some other top articles in- 
clude Don Wharton's story of 
microfilm and its uses, Corn 
Products Refining Company's 
long-range health program, and 
the story of a community re- 
lations program that paid off 


$4.00 a Year-—-35 Cents a Copy 
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American Institute of Architects gave the Bank of Apple Valley an Award of Merit for this new building. Five First Honor 
Awards and 22 Awards of Merit were given in AIA's 7th Annual Competition for Outstanding American Architecture 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


The Bank of Apple Valley in a 
semiresort area near San Bernar- 
dino, California, was cited by a 
special Honor Awards Jury of the 
American Institute of Architects 
recently. Exterior walls are of 
wood frame and natural stone ob- 
tained locally, and the roof area is 
supported by tapered steel girders. 
These girders will make it possible 
for the present office space to be 
converted into extra banking area 
for expansion, Also with a view to 
the future, the interlobby area was 
designed to be used later as an en- 
trance to both the bank and offices 
from a proposed shopping center. 
Containing 103,400 cubic feet, the 
structure is air conditioned. 

Architects were McFarland-Bon- 
sall-Thomas; structural engineer 
was William T. Wheeler; Benning- 
ton & Smith were the contractors; 
and landscape architect was 
Tommy Tomson. 

Panels of photographs and de- 
tails of the bank and the 26 other 
award-winning buildings will be on 
display during the AIA's Annual 
Convention at the Hotel Radisson 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, from 
June 20 to 24, Since the AIA is the 
national professional association of 
architects, the buildings selected 
represent the “cream of the crop” 
of contemporary structures. 
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Indoor-Outdoor Living is the 
theme of a factory the Arcadia 
Metal Products plant is building in 
Fullerton, California. Ground was 
broken on the 10-acre site in April. 
Offices and plant of the sliding- 
door manufacturer will comprise 
slightly less than 50,000 square 
feet. 

The lobby will have two garden 
courts, one at each end, which are 
open to the sky. Plantings that ex- 
tend through the open roof will be 
a part of the basic design. All of- 
fices along the outside of the build- 
ing will open onto garden terraces; 
but these glass areas will have 
privacy by means of free-standing 
masonry garden walls, wood 
screens, and an obscure glass 
screen in a metal frame near the 
entry. 

Slab-type roof design will per- 
mit the use of floor-to-ceiling glass 
in the office structure, and an over- 
hang of 5 feet will be provided to 
shade sunny areas. The concrete 
floor of the factory will be dock 
height. Tapered steel beams, wood 
joists, plywood sheathing, and roof 
diaphragm are other construction 
features. Interior steel columns 
will be used. 

Before the architects and en- 
gineers began planning, the com- 
pany retained McKinsey & Com- 


pany, New York management con- 
sultant, to analyze its special plant 
problems and make recommenda- 
tions for the design of the building. 
For example, surveys had revealed 
that a large degree of eyestrain— 
and the resulting inefficiency—is 
often traceable to monotony in sur- 
roundings as well as in the restric- 
tion of the vision area for workers. 
This discovery led to the use of 
glass walls and gardens beyond 
them in the new building. 


Obsolescence Threatens office 
buildings within 5 years unless 
they are air conditioned, according 
to some building experts. A 
Chicago real-estate man insists 
that “A landlord must air condi- 
tion to be competitive.” Commer- 
cial landlords are rushing to heed 
this warning. In Philadelphia, only 
one major office building boasted 
air conditioning in 1950; now this 
feature is offered in more than 40 
per cent of all office space in the 
city. 

Underscoring this trend is a re- 
port from York Corporation, one 
of the large air-conditioning equip- 
ment manufacturers, which ex- 
pects to put in twice as many big 
installations (over $100,000) this 
year as it did in 1954, a busy year 
for that industry. Another manu- 
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facturer, Trane Company, figures 
that it costs from $3.00 to $4.59 a 
square foot to air condition an 
existing building. That figure is 
about 25 per cent more than the ex- 
pense of air conditioning a new 
structure, 


A One-and-a-Half Million Dollar 
industrial development, consisting 
of 9 buildings ranging in size from 
5,000 to 50,000 square feet, will be 
built in the Clauss Industrial Dis- 
trict of Melrose Park (Chicago 
suburb) by Arthur Rubloff & Com- 
pany, realtor. The buildings will be 
erected for office, warehousing, and 
manufacturing operations. The 
first building, comprising 10,000 
square feet on 22,000 square feet 
of ground, was finished in April, 
and the whole project is to be com- 
pleted by the beginning of 1956. 


This project is a new departure | 


in industrial development since the 


buildings are under construction | 


before any tenants have been se- 
cured. After the tenant is acquired, 
he may specify the interior finish- 
ing, offices, plumbing, landscaping, 
number of truck docks, and so on, 
to be completed within 30 days. 
Planned by Architect Ralph 
Stoezel of Chicago, the buildings 
will be fireproof, of brick and steel 


construction. Most of the buildings | 


will be one story, although the 
larger ones may include second- 
floor office space. Each unit will 
have truck-level loading docks and 
switch-track facilities. Off-the- 
street parking areas will also be 
provided for all buildings. The 


group of structures will be land- | 


scaped so that the development will 
look like an “industrial park.” 


Converting Town Houses into of- | 


fice buildings continues in New 
York City, according to Architect 
James E. Casale. Talon, Inc., is the 
latest of his clients to follow the 
trend by converting a six-story pri- 
vate home at 43 East 5lst Street 
into an office building. Advantages 
of moving headquarters to mid- 
town Manhattan include tax bene- 
fits, prestige, better esprit de corps, 
freedom of design, greater choice 
of location, and the investment 
value of owning a building. ““Tax- 
wise,” Mr. Casale pointed out, “the 
firm which owns its own building 
can deduct for income tax pur- 
poses its real-estate taxes, interest 
payments on its mortgage as well 
as depreciation on the building it- 
self, plus the cost of operating the 
structure.” He also believes that 
owning its own building enhances 
the prestige of a company and 
builds goodwill. 
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DITTO 
one-writing 
system 


A view of three of the imposing 


structures among the + - 
buildings cccupied by The 
Travelers insurance Compeny 
in Hartford, Connecticut 


FOR THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


The Travelers Insurance Company was 
able to effect this tremendous savings 
simply by substituting the DITTO One- 
Writing System for their snap-out sys- 
tem. This brought about the elimina- 
tion of duplication in writings of many 
customer and office records. Best of all 
was the complete elimination of errors 
previously experienced from erroneous 
translation of blurred or fuzzy copies. 
No matter what your business, large or 


| T T O small, the DITTO One-Writing System 
® can introduce needed efficiencies and 


One-lir lin brighten your profit picture. 


DITTO, inc., 632 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicage 12, iil. 
S. ‘Tea ‘ in Canada: DITTO of Canada, Lid., Torente, Ont. 
oA in Great Britein: DITTO Britain Lid., Londen, Eng. 
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C) Order Billing () Production () inventory Control 
DITTO inc., CO) Purchasing- Receiving CO Payroll © Other 


Hospital Ad 
At no cost or obligation, please nitaearammiac: 
send me more information fame, position. 
on how you can save us money, 
time and effort with the oy 
DITTO One-Writing System address 
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par {ESTE Lettou. FROM READERS 


at 100 TIMES 
NORMAL SPEED 


fo assure 
® perfect register 
® free-flow feeding 
® accurate alignment 


J 


run unattended 


Naturally, you won't ever run your forms at 
this speed! But PRE-TESTING under ab- 
normal conditions assures you of positive 
operation of the forms we design for your 
requirements. Even when used on tabulators, 
teletypewriters, automatic typewriters with- 
out constant attendance of an operator, 
American Lithofold forms run smooth, true, 
fast! 





Which type meets your needs best? 


si © LTHOSTRIP 


the most efficient continuous 
form ever devised 


» 
for fanfold machines 


@ LITHOSET 
carbon-interleaved single sets 


TEST their accuracy on your 


Write today for free samples! 
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Movable Partitions 


We are building a new plant in 
Skokie and are wondering whether 
to use movable partitions in our 
offices. Have you published any arti- 
cles recently giving comparative costs 
of the various types of partitions in 
use today? 

I understand some companies are 
using partitions made almost en- 
tirely of glass, rather than metal or 
wood, in order to get the benefit 
from outside light. Can you tell us 
anything about this type of partition? 


Cor.Liss NUGENT 

President 

Wm. W. Nugent & Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ulinois 


There is a heavy corrugated glass 
on the market which is used in 
partitions that is very distinctive and 
attractive. The usual procedure is to 
build a low base close to the floor and 
let the glass, with corrugations run- 
|ning wp and down, go to a channel in 
| the ceiling. The glass is translucent, 
|80 that while it allows the light to 
| pass, you cannot see through it. While 
such a partition is not entirely flex- 
|\ible, it can be moved if necessary. 
This type of glass partition is more 
|expensive than metal or wood mov- 
|able partitions which come in stand- 
lard size units and are easily changed 
|should it become necessary to re- 
arrange an office. 


Decalcomanias 


We are interested in contacting 
several firms, engaged in the manu- 
facture of decals, to get prices. 

We do not find any such firms 
listed in the buyers’ guide section of 
the EHwecutives Handbook, but 
thought you might be able to supply 
some addresses. 


Ropert J, WILSON 
Wilson's 
Millersburgh, Indiana 


Right you are. We are sending you 
a list of a number of companies that 
manufacture decalcomanias, and are 
glad to be of service. 


What Work Simplification Did 


We are interested in purchasing 
4,500 reprints of the article entitled, 
“What Work Simplification Did for 
John Plain & Company,” which ap- 
peared on page 12 of the April issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Would you 
please advise us of the availability 
and cost. 

If you cannot supply these reprints, 
we would like to receive written per- 


mission to reproduce this article, for 
distribution within our organization. 


C. F. Grar 

Manager 

Applications Development Dept. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

New York, New York 


We will be happy to supply you 
with 4,500 reprints of the article on 
work simplification at John Plain 
We are sending you a price list, and 
can deliver the copies in 2 weeks 


Copying Machines 


I am interested in buying for our 
company one of the new type copying 
machines, such as the Copease Photo- 
copier or Bruning Copyflex, or some 
other similar type. 

I believe that you recently pub- 
lished an article which pointed out 
the various advantages and disad- 
vantages of each type of copying 
machine now on the market, but I 
have misplaced my copy and wish 
you would send me another. I also 
wonder if you could send me a list of 
the various names and addresses of 
the companies which manufacture 
the different types of copying ma- 
chines for office use, so that I could 
contact them. 


RUSSELL PEREL 
Perel & Lowenstein 
Memphis, Tennessee 


We are sending you a reprint of 
the duplicating section which ap- 
peared in the July 1954 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, along with a list 
of companies manufacturing different 
types of copying machines 


Personality in Letters 


We enjoyed very much reading the 
article in the March 1955 issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, by Cameron 
McPherson, on “Putting Your Per- 
sonality Into Letters.” 

We would appreciate your permis- 
sion to reproduce this article for dis- 
tribution to personnel at this hospital. 


RALPH L. PERKINS 

Administrative Officer 

U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Staten Island, New York 


Appearance Counts 


The May issue of AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS magazine just arrived this morn- 
ing along with some other business 
publications to which we subscribe. 

We have not had time to read any 
of the articles yet, but we did want 
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to mention how much we were im- 
pressed with the attractive layout 
and clean copy for all of the arti- 
cles. You are to be congratulated on 
the improvement in the appearance 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS lately. The 
magazine is so attractive that in- 
stinctively we find ourselves picking 
it up and wanting to read it. 


Wi.eert E. ScHEER 

Publicity Chairman 

Office Management Association of 
Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


Thank you for the kind words, Mr 
Scheer. Desk Editor Beatrice Moore, 
who is responsible for those layouts, 
is torn between having your letter 
framed and putting it in her “feel 
good” file. 


Making Up Discounts 


Do you have a chart which would 
enlighten manufacturers, distributors, 
and retailers as to how much ad- 
ditional dollar-volume of business or 
sales they must gain to make up for 
1 per cent to 25 per cent of extra dis- 
count they give away? 


J. Pau KUNKLE 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Such a chart has appeared in the 
Dartnell Salesman’'s Data Book, 
and we are happy to reprint it here 
for you and other interested readers 


Price Cutting 


An innocent cut of 5 per cent may not seem like 
much, but it means that volume must be increased 
25 per cent to make the same amount of money that 
would have been made if the 5 per cent reduction had 
not been in effect. 

A 10 r cent cut looks innocent enough. Yet it 
means cbse a 66% per cent increase in volume 
necessary, and a cut of 15 per cent means that the 
volume must be 150 per cent greater 

Please note the following tables, which are in 
of 100. The first shown below is based on 40 per cent 
added to the cost and the second table on 25 per cent 
added to the cost. You will note that a 15 per cent 
cut on the 40 per cent margin calls for 110% per cent 
increase in valeann whereas a 15 per cent cut where 
the gross margin is 25 per cent on the cost calls { 
400 per cent increase 


TABLE No. 1—(40% Added to Cost 


} 
Cost per | Selling | Mar- | Grows Value 


| > 
Unit | Price gin Profit Required* 
$10.00 \si4 00 | 40% | $400 00) 
10.00— 5%) 13.30 | 33% | 330.00) 21.2% or 122 
10.00—10%| 12.60 | 26% | 260.00) 53 9% or 154 
10.00—15%| 11.90 | 19% 190. 00 110% 211 
rABLE No. 2 25% Added to Cost 
| 
Cost per Selling | Mar Gross sy ose , 
Unit Price | gin Profit Required* 
$10.00 112.50 | 25% ($250.00) 


10.00-—~ 5%|11.8734)18%4%| 187.50) 3344% or 134 
10.00—10%/11.25 (124%) 125.00:100 % or 20 
10.00—15%|10.62%4 6%%| 62.50:300 % or 4% 


TABLE No. 3—(Based on Selling Price 


Cost per | Selling | Mar- | Gross Bagegese fa 
Unit Price gin | Profit Required* 
$7.50 $10 00 | 25% | $250 ool 
7.50— 5% 9.50 | 20% | 200.00) 25% or 125 
7.50—10%| 9.00) 15% 150 00} 66% % or 167 


7. 50-15%) 850) 10% | 100.00)150% or 250 


*Units. 
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HOW XEROGRAPHY SPEEDS PAPERWORK 


cuts duplicating costs *11,000 a year 
fr THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States... 








Equitable’s Home Office in New York City 


EE uitabl has found an important 


use for xerography in the production 
of a 70-page monthly directory. | 
ing Flexoprint lists which are easily 
kept up-to-date paper masters are 
made of each page by xerography and 
multiple copies run off on an offset 
duplicator. This accurate, speedy and 
economical method Saves Equitable 
$1,000 a year 

Also, Equitable uses versatile 
xerography to prepare paper masters 
for duplicating forms, sales manuals 
progress financial and sales reports 
technical bulletins, reprints of maga 
zine articles, and reference manuals 

Anything written, typed, drawn or 
printed can be reproduced with pho 
tographi accuracy in about three 


WRITE for proof of performance folders 
showing how Equitable and companies of all 
kinds are cutting duplicating costs and speed 
ing paperwork with xerography 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-65X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, third largest insurance 
company in the world, was founded in 
1859. Today, Equitable Life has 110 offt- 
ces in 48 states and maintains a field force 
of 8,000 life underwriters serving 


£& more 


than five and one-half million members 


minutes by xerography onto an offset 
paper master for runoff of multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator. Orig- 
inal copy may he enlarged reduced 
or reproduced same size by xerogra- 
phy in XeroX® copying equipment. 
Copies can be made from one or both 
sides of original material by xerog- 
raphy 

For use in diazo type machines, 
translucent intermediates can be 
made from any original subject in 
the same speedy way 

There is no limit to the versatility 
of the dry electrostatic xerography 
process in paperwork duplicating ap- 
plications. It is now possible with 
xerography, to produce up to eight 
copies, including an offset paper 
master or translucent master, from 


one xerographic image 


From original to offset 
paper master 
in 3 minutes 





















1 Poor Lawyer Brown worked day and night 
His paper work was such a fright. 
“T’ve got to have more time,” he cried. 
rIME-MASTER’s*® what he finally tried. 


2 Now Lawyer Brown just “thinks out loud.” 


‘ 


Into his “mike”—say, is he proud 


To dictate so efficiently. 


“ 


Once work is “‘said and done,” he’s free. 





~ 


3 TIME-MASTER fravels with him, too. 
For working any place will do. 
And work is right—no errors to fear 
’Cause Dictabelts are crystal-clear. 








4 He saves two hours every day 
With Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. Say— 
We bet in any job you do 
The same might well be true for you 








*The complete name is the Dictaphone TIME.MASTER dictating machine 


DICTAPHONE...FIRST IN GALES AND SERVICE 


DICTAPHON 


OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 


Only Dictaphone’s exclusive Dictabelt 
record gives you all these advantages: 


1. Clearest recording 4. Mailable 
2. Visible recording 5. Filable 
3. Unbreakable plastic 6. Costs just 4¢ 


For more information, write Dictaphone 
Dept. J-65, 420 Lexington Ave. 
3 New York 17, N. Y. 





TIME-MASTER DICTATING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME MASTER ANDO OICTASELT ARE BEGISTERED TRADE BARES OF DICTAPHONE orrorsanion 
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By Herbert O. Brayer 


Why notably successful 
companies find it pays to 
furnish their keymen with 
up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures they need for 


Taking the 


amble Out 


Of Management Decisions 


HINGS are happening, and hap- 

pening fast, in business today. 
Automatic machinery is _ revolu- 
tionizing production methods and 
slashing production costs. Hardly a 
day goes by but what someone finds 
a new way to use the exciting raw 
materials now available. The buy- 
ing power of our people is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Markets 
are expanding. The pattern of dis- 
tribution is being changed by the 
advent of the discount house. And 
in our offices the introduction of 
high-speed electronic data-process- 
ing equipment brought within the 
reach of small business may soon 
completely revise our techniques of 
administration as well as broaden 
our concepts of that task. 

This accelerated evolution has 
made the role of management ex- 
tremely difficult. Experience, which 
the owner-manager has learned to 
lean on so heavily, is frequently of 
little use in dealing with this rapid- 
ly changing situation. As Martin 
Sandler, vice president of the Toni 
Company, puts it, “A plan, or a 
method, or a procedure, which 
worked well 10 years ago, might 
not fit today’s conditions at all. 
Despite his successes, the executive 
who persists in ‘playing strictly by 
ear’ is really in trouble.” 

Many of the mergers——which 
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have now reached landslide propor- 
tions——announced in the press with 
the most plausible reasons—are 
simply an effort by one company 
to get a “stable” of executives who 
can make good decisions, at a time 
when making the right decision 
means the difference between good 
earnings and poor earnings. Some 
of the failures, which seem to be 
increasing in spite of the high level 
of business activity, can be traced 
to half-baked decisions by top man- 
agement. There is at least one case 
where a bad decision slowed down 
the business to such a point that its 
shareholders became restless and 
launched a proxy fight to displace 
the management. 

When a business is riding high 
with a good backlog of orders, and 
is In a position to get any reason 
able price for its product, making 
the right decision is not especially 
difficult. But when the pendulum 
swings the other way, when rising 
costs squeeze profits and competi 
tors start cutting prices, making 
the right decision is often difficult 
so difficult, in fact, that even a 
skilled manager can easily get off 
onto a blind siding 

An analysis of the wrong deci 
sions made in business, if it were 
possible to get the truth about 
them, would show that the respon 


sible executive, or executives, de- 
pended too much on that thing 
called “judgment,”’ They disre- 
garded a cardinal rule in making 
business decisions which is to first 
get the facts—-all the facts. And, in 
business, facts mean not only ac- 
curate and complete figures and 
data that are right up to the min- 
ute, but the related interpretative 
or comparative information from 
which to turn black or red figures 
into factual information, 

More importantly, management 
needs figures to pinpoint the par- 
ticular issue to be resolved, not 
general figures that are weeks and 
months old. In many lines of busi- 
ness today, things happen too fast 
to depend upon statistics which 
are not “hot off the griddle.”’ The 
customary reports, based on 
month-old transactions, automatt- 
cally prepared by office manage- 
ment to aid executives in taking 
some of the gamble out of impor- 
tant business decisions, might ac- 
tually increase the element of 
chance. 

Investigation might prove that 
most of these reports are prepared 
for no better reason than that 
somebody asked for 
them. That is why Motorola, In- 
corporated, and other companies 
that have undertaken work-simpli- 


years ago 
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The most important tool in management today is a competent, up-to- 


the-minute intelligence system. Without informative reports manage- 


ment operates in the dark. Just as an army may win or lose a battle, 


according to the quality and reliability of its intelligence, so in busi- 


ness faulty intelligence reports can result in our losing the battle of 


distribution.—James H. Rand, president, Remington Rand Inc.; and 


vice chairman of the board of the Sperry-Rand Corporation 





fication programs, have done away 
with a lot of traditional internal 
reports, Instead, the office fur- 
nishes special operation, as well as 
planning, reports that are right up 
to the minute, when there is an im- 
portant decision to be made. It is 
not only a matter of saving work 
in the office, but it also eliminates 
having highly paid executives 
spend their time poring over stale 
statistics or meaningless facts. Un- 
less an executive knows what is 
behind these figures and how to in- 
terpret them properly, they are 
more confusing than informative. 

Just how acute is the problem? 
Do the facts bear out the com- 
plaints of top management that 
they are in danger of becoming 
“report happy,” or snowed under 
by an avalanche of electronically 
produced statistics? The truth is 
that in some companies the prob- 
lem has become so great--even 
without electronics—that most of 
the valuable information is lost 
amid the flood of figures, tables, 
summaries, graphs, and rambling 
narratives. A prime example of the 
situation, as found by Thomas 
Hubin, in a professionally con- 
ducted survey of the sales depart- 
ments of six companies in the New 
York area, is contained in his re- 
port delivered at New York Uni- 
versity’s First Annual Conference 
on Records Management. 

Professor Hubin found that some 
31 different types of sales reports 

“Information Categories’’—-were 
prepared in the 6 companies, of 
which 11 were common to all, Ac- 
tually, each company prepared an 
average of 26 sales reports in the 
following frequency: 


Daily 2 per cent 

Weekly 13 per cent 
Semimonthly 1 per cent 
Monthly 53 per cent 
Quarterly 14 per cent 
Semiannually 2 per cent 
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Annually 3 per cent 
Other 12 per cent (situation or 
special on-the-spot reports). 


With the monthly reports 
amounting to more than half the 
total of all reports made and cir- 
culated by these companies, the 
question of time lapse presents an 
interesting study. Tied to this, and 
yet largely unanswered, is the ob- 
vious question, “How valuable are 
reports once their timeliness is 
lost, and just what is the period in 
which this timeliness is a vital fac- 
tor?” Here are the answers, as 
found in the New York survey: 


Weekly reports had an average 
time lapse between their ini- 
tiation and their delivery of 4 
days. 





Monthly reports required an 
average of 21 days between 
initiation and final delivery. 

Quarterly reports had an aver- 
age time lapse of 30 days! 


It appears, therefore, that among 
the major companies covered by 
this survey which was sponsored 
by the National Records Manage- 
ment Council, a time lapse of from 
4 to 30 days for some 68.6 per cent 
of all reports made was usual and 
apparently acceptable! 

This finding bears out the ex- 
perience of such other firms—not 
included in the Hubin survey—as 
Thomas J. Lipton, Incorporated; 
Spiegel, Incorporated; the Toni 
Company; John Plain & Company; 
Burroughs Corporation; and the 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

As Harold L. Lachman, chair- 
man of the board of the highly 
mechanized and electronized John 
Plain organization, puts it, “Time 
is generally not the primary factor 
in top-management reports. Here 
it is a matter of getting a quick 
over-all view of trends and de- 
velopments from which manage- 
ment can best exercise its func- 
tions of control and planning.” 

Is top management being flooded 
with the great mass of reports now 
being prepared by the lower levels? 
Definitely, yes—in some organiza- 
tions! The New York survey pre- 
sents the following graphic proof: 


Percentages of Company Reports Received by the 


Five Levels of Sales Management 


Job Title 


President 

Vice President for Sales 
General Sales Manager 
Division Sales Manager 


Branch Sales Manager 


Management Sales Reports 
Level Received 
1 54% 
2 80 
3 54 
4 58 
5 27 


Copies of certain sales reports were also sent to: 


Controller 

Economic Research 
Chairman of the Board 
Members of the Board 
Operations Manager 
Treasurer 


Sales Analysis 


Credit Manager 
Advertising Manager 
General Manager 
Traffic Manager 
Shipping Division 
Personnel Manager 


Special Individuals 
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Three charts being used by Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, Mich., in showing company sales operations 


And what about the reports 
themselves? Here is where the 
“hidden costs” of administration 
have one of their favorite sanctu- 
aries. Fifty per cent of the total 
reports surveyed were prepared in 
10 or more copies! Only 4 per cent 
of 157 reports analyzed by Profes- 
sor Hubin were single-copy reports 
and only 2 of the 6 companies used 
this type at all. Thus, it was dis- 
covered 85 per cent of all reports 
were prepared in 5 or more copies. 

And what about duplication of 
information in management re- 
ports? A detailed check was made 
on each report and the information 
presented correlated with that of 
the other reports. The result: The 
same information is being dupli- 
cated in anywhere from 2 to 3 re- 
ports regularly—-and the worst of- 
fenders are the reports to top man- 
agement. Sixty-three per cent of all 
information was found in the first 
11 of the 31 categories of informa- 
tion covered by the reports! 

AMERICAN BUSINESS asked a 
number of top executives in lead- 
ing companies what they were do- 
ing about the problem. Many com- 
panies are tackling the problem 
piecemeal or in a palliative, rather 
than a remedial, manner. Some are 
still periodically “raking the 
leaves” every 2 or 3 years; having 
a companywide committee or office 
management executive look over 
all reports, make a few changes, 
eliminate a report or two, and 
draw up a schedule or control plan. 
Only a few are approaching the 
problem from an over-all view of 
top management's needs in the 
rapidly changing business picture. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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John Plain & Company 


Werk Satve May 20, 1955 May 27, 1955 
Operating Departments 


Warehouse Reserve Space 
Ath Fir Whse. A 00% filled 00% filled 
6th Fir Whse. A 00 filled 00 filled 
12th Fir.—Whse. C 00 filled 00 filled 
13th Fir.—Whse. B 00s filled 00 sified 
Sub-Basement—Whise. B 00 filled 00 filled 


Receiving and Stock Preparation 


Warehouse A Current Current 
Warehouse B Current Current 
Warehouse C Current Current 


Returns Processed 000 returns—O0O to open 000 returns—OO to open 
Returned Goods—Credit Memos 0 days work 0 days work 


Accounts Payable Current Current 
Accounts Receivable 
Cash Receipts Current Current 
Files 0 days work 0 days work 
Refunds Current Current 
Collections 
Dupl. inv Current thru 4/19 Current thry 
Memo Current thru 3/19 Current thru 
Reminder Current thru 5/10 Current thru 
Letter No. |! Current Current 
Letter No. 2 Current Current 


Claims and Traffic Current Current 
Customer's Service 0 days work 0 days work 
Delayed Order Control 0000 orders 0000 orders 
Delayed Order Preparation Billing of 171 Billing of 20th 
Export 0 days work O days work 
General Files Current Current 
Purchase Order Control Current Current 
Stenographic Bureau 0 days work 0 days work 
Transcribing Bureau O days work O days work 
Typing Bureau Current Current 


Report No. 106 











This report gives management a picture of reserve warehouse space available 
and the status of the work in all departments not on the ‘‘block'’ schedule. It 
pinpoints trouble spots and expedites remedial action. The ‘‘block’’ schedule 
provides for the batching of a predetermined number of customer orders iden 


tified by a ‘block number"’ which are to be processed during a set period 
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Lipton executives get together informally in a comfortable conference room to discuss work-simplification procedures 


Roundtable Methods Training 
Saves Lipton $326,000 Annually 


By Roy E. Clark 


Procedures Analyst, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc 


IPTON believes that work sim- 
plification is a philosophy—a 
way of working. It is not a one- 
shot effort to solve a particular 
paperwork problem, It is not ac- 
quisition of a startling item of of- 
fice equipment to greatly simplify 
clerical operations. It is not a 
sporadic management drive to 
eliminate some of the forms, rec- 
ords, and reports in the company. 
Instead, to be successful, Lipton 
believes that it should be a con- 
tinuing day-in, day-out effort by 
most of the administrative and 
clerical people of the company to 
improve their own operations and 
the paperwork systems which they 
help operate. 
If this philosophy of work sim- 
plification is sincerely accepted and 
practiced by a majority of the 
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clerical and administrative people 
in the company, then the solution 
of individual paperwork problems; 
the acquisition of laborsaving 
equipment; and the elimination of 
unnecessary forms, records, and 
reports will proceed naturally and 
successfully. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, these improvements will con- 
tinue over a period of years and 
will even mushroom as more and 
more people “get into the act.” 
Work-simplification improvements 
can be made everywhere, not only 
in the major companywide paper- 
work functions, but even in small 
parts of individual clerical jobs. 
If this concept of work simplifi- 
cation is valid, and if its practice 
will accomplish some of the results 
indicated, then it would seem to be 
worthy of a genuine effort on the 
part of top management to intro- 
duce it and have it accepted as 
part of the company’s way of do- 
ing business. How can this intro- 
duction and acceptance be accom- 


plished? Lipton believes, and has 
evidence, that it has developed a 
work-simplification program with 
some degree of success. This is 
how it was done: 

Several years ago, some of the 
top- and middle-management per- 
sonnel most closely associated with 
the administrative and clerical 
work of the company recognized 
the need for an organized effort to 
control and streamline that work. 
The company at that time had al- 
ready emerged from the ranks of 
small business, was growing rapid- 
ly, and was a nationally known 
medium-size business. These ex- 
ecutives sought the advice of other 
businessmen and specialists in the 
field of work simplification. 

During these early investiga- 
tions, contact was made with the 
New York University Work Sim- 
plification Roundtable. John G. 
Hinman, assistant controller, at- 
tended the 10-week roundtable 
training program. This course of 
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instruction is designed to help pre- 
pare qualified management per- 
sonnel to start formal work-sim- 
plification programs within their 
own companies. The course has 
been conducted twice each year by 
Professors David B. Porter and 
William R. Mullee. They, together 
with such authorities as Dr. Lil- 
lian Gilbreth and Allan H. Mogen- 
sen, might be considered the 
pioneers of work simplification. 

After completion of the course, 
Mr. Hinman reported that the 
roundtable program seemed to be 
precisely the type of approach 
Lipton was seeking. L. W. Webster, 
Lipton’s administrative vice presi- 
dent, made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the roundtable method and 
agreed that it coincided well with 
the company’s policies and method 
of operation. He presented the plan 
to the other executives of the com- 
pany, and secured their approval 
and support of a real effort to in- 
ject organized work simplification 
into all administrative and clerical 
work. 

An early decision was that, “If 
the program is worth starting, it 
is worthy of being handled on a 
dignified and impressive scale.”’ As 
a result, Professor Mullee was en- 
gaged to conduct the early round- 
table training courses for Lipton 
personnel, Training sessions were 
held in the executive conference 
room. Members of top and middle 
management were the first to take 


part in the training. Good quality 
visual aids and training devices 
were obtained and used. An Organ 
ization and Procedures Research 
Department was established to help 
coordinate work-simplification ac- 
tivity throughout the company. In- 
dividual projects were followed up 
and a dollar value “score” was 
kept on companywide activity. Lip- 
ton personnel were trained to carry 
on roundtable instruction after 
Professor Mullee left. A firm policy 
of recognition and individual credit 
for work-simplification accomplish- 
ments was established. Methods of 
publicizing and promoting work 
simplification were developed. Fi- 


nally, administrative and clerical 
employees were assured that they 
need not fear loss of jobs or job 
status as a result of work-simplifi- 
cation changes. 

All of these “ground rules” may 
not be necessary for a fully suc- 
cessful program, but any manage- 
ment considering establishment of 
this type of program might well 
consider these factors: 


1. ADEQUATE LEADERSHIP: Pro- 
fessor Mullee, as leader of its early 
roundtables, brought to the pro- 
gram a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, a well-developed ability to 
instruct, and an intense enthusiasm 





. Background and History of Work 
Simplification 
. Objectives 
. Obstacies (How to Overcome Them) 
Benefits (How to Achieve Them) 
Use of the W/S Pattern 
Select the Job 
Break Down Details of the Job 
Develop Improvements (How to) 
Present the Improved Method and 
Get Necessary Approvals (How to) 
e. Install the New System 
Use of W/S Questions 





Content of Lipton’s Work-Simplification 
Roundtable Training Program 


7. Actions to Consider for Each Question 
8. Use of the W/S Tools. 
. Make Ready-Do-Put Away Chart 
. Work Distribution Chart. 
Flow Process Chart. 
Flow Diagram. 
Multiple Activity Chart 


Writing Yardstick and Reading 
Improvement 


. Records and Reports Study. 
. Forms Design and Control 


Human Relations 
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for work simplification. Use of out- 
side personnel from university or 
consulting staff is not an absolute 
prerequisite; company personnel 
can be trained as roundtable lead- 
ers. In addition to the N.Y. U. 
roundtable course, which Lipton 
has used to train its own confer- 
ence leaders, there are good pro- 
grams at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Iowa University, and at 
Lake Placid, If a company uses its 
own personnel, it should be certain 
that they receive thorough train- 
ing in the philosophy and tools of 
the subject; that they have some 
teaching ability to get the message 
across; and that they approach the 
assignment with enthusiasm. Con- 


siderable enthusiasm is needed to 
help counter some of the inertia 
inherent in most people. 


2. SURROUNDINGS, EQUIPMENT, 
ATMOSPHERE: Normally, the vari- 
ous levels of supervision and the 
line employees of a company will 
make a real effort on behalf of a 
special program only if they are 
convinced that top management is 
completely serious about it. Com- 
paratively, it costs so little to use 
a well-appointed conference space, 
provide a projector and good sound 
movies, make use of colorful and 
interesting visual aids, use record- 
ing equipment and simple training 
devices. But if management 





Tuomas J. Livron, Inc. 
Hononen, New Jewry 


OrFiee OF Tue CHO Dent 


Lipton takes justifieble pride in ite position 


as the leader in ite field, 


Why and how does a 


Compeny get and maintain first position in the 
induetry? There are several answers. The 

owners of the company must be willing to make 
substantial investment and utilize some of the 


earnings for continuing growth. 


The management 


must constently strive to make the proper 
decisions at the proper time to keep the company 
forging ahead in our competitive economy. 


Perhaps most important, the combined efforte of 
as the people who are the company bring it to 
e 


forefront. 


The Production and Research 


people make the product the finest obtainable. 
The Advertising, Sales and Traffic people 
etimulate and fulfill the customers’ desire for 


the product, 


The Finanociel and Service Department 


people give prompt and intelligent service to the 
many transactions of a large corporation. The 
Operating and Steff Departments work to keep the 
internal operations of the company pleasant, 


safe and efficient. 


I have derived considersble satisfaction during 
the past few years from the steady progress shown 
by Lipton people in improving the administrative 


and clerical phase of their work. 


This activity 


assumes increasing importance ae the requirements 
of government and customers make more clerical 


Work necessary, 


1 urge each of you to continue 


and intensify your efforts to improve the quality 
of clerical work and eliminate waste of time, 
materiale, equipment and effort. 


There is every reason to believe that Lipton 
will continue to show a pattern of sound growth 


in future years. 


Your contribution in making 


Lipton the progressive leader of its field is 


sincerely apprecisted. 


AG we maintein and improve 


our leadership, our work should be increasingly 


eke = 


attractive. 


The relation of work simplification to the over-all success of the business is 
pointed out in a personalized letter from the president to Lipton employees 
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scrimps on these small touches, it 
will be much more difficult to con- 
vince trainees of serious interest. 

The same sources of work-sim- 
plification training can advise 
where good training aids can be 
obtained. If the program has any 
success at all, the modest original 
investment will be repaid within a 
matter of weeks or months. 

Lipton has used quality training 
aids extensively, and many round- 
table conferees have commented on 
their effectiveness in making the 
subject matter “come alive.’ Ad- 
ditional management touches have 
been: The award of certificates to 
conferees completing the course, 
presentation of good wallets or 
purses to conferees at the final 
training session, and personal let- 
ters from the administrative vice 
president about the course. 


3. MANAGEMENT PARTICIPATION: 
Encouragement by good example is 
usually effective. If executives and 
key middle management people are 
among the first to take work-sim- 
plification training, then super- 
visors and key clerical workers are 
often eager to be in on it as well. 
Lipton found that executives al- 
ready trained in the work-simplifi 
cation concept were more receptive 
to subsequent improvement sug- 
gestions from their subordinates. 


4. COORDINATE THE PROGRAM: 
Since our work simplification was 
a continuing effort to improve all 
phases of clerical work, it obvious- 
ly involves more than exposing key 
people to a 10-week training pro- 
gram, and then sitting back to hope 
that they will promptly proceed to 
streamline all their work. If the 
roundtable training makes the de- 
sired impression, conferees will 
start work on simplification proj- 
ects. Someone must work with 
them; help them present their im- 
provement ideas to management; 
advise on equipment, devices, and 
form constructions that will facili- 
tate the improvement. 

At Lipton, this responsibility 
was delegated to the procedures 
department. The work-simplifica- 
tion roundtable approach to meth- 
ods improvement is not considered 
a complete substitute for good 
staff work in the area of methods 
and procedures. We sometimes say 
that the roundtable training pro- 
gram has given us over 100 meth- 
ods men, but we don’t mean it 
literally. Staff systems and pro- 
cedures men are still needed to: 

a. Aid conferees in developing 
simplification projects. 

(Continued on page 38 
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hen There Is the Executive Who 


rom 


By 
Cameron McPherson 


E wasn’t always that way 

When he was in sales, he had 
a lot of friends in the office and did 
a darned good job. Maybe that was 
why the lightning struck him 
why they made him personnel man- 
ager. Everyone thought it was a 
smart move on the part of the boss 
because, after all, a personnel man- 
ager has a lot of selling to do—he 
has to sell company policies to the 
workers, sell the workers to one 
another, and sell himself to those 
with whom he must work. And if 
there is a union in the plant, or in 
the office, he has to get agreement 
with the union when differences 
arise. 

But John Price, assistant sales 
manager, was one sort of person; 
and John Price, personnel man- 
ager, proved to be an entirely dif- 
ferent type of person. The au- 
thority that went with his new job 
evidently went to John’s head, be- 
cause instead of selling his ideas 
to the folks in the business, he be- 
gan telling them what they must 
do, what they must not do, and 
how he wanted things done. Well, 
as you might imagine, it wasn't 
very long before John’s popularity 
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kes to Throw His Wei 


began to fade. One by one his 
former friends were seized with a 
burning desire to cut his throat 
figuratively speaking. 

There was the time, for instance 
when John’s Girl Friday, whom he 
had inherited with the new job 
said something about the way his 
predecessor kept the personnel rec- 
ords. Sally was a real smart gal, 
and had been in the department 
for more years than she would ad 
mit. She could have been a big help 
to John in his new assignment. She 
knew the ropes and John didn't 
But John blew his top the very 
first time Sally mentioned the way 
Mr. Albright had done things 
Since Sally had a soft spot in her 
heart for her old boss, who had 
been a considerate person, she 
“froze” solid. She decided that 
since her new boss thought he 
knew so much, she would let him 
learn the hard way. That was 
strike one against John. Having 
come up through sales he should 
have known better, but he didn't 

It wasn't very long before John 
got fouled up with the controller 
John told the controller off because 
he had questioned an item in his 
expense account following a trip to 
New York. The controller, who 
never got around very much 
especially in New York-——thought 
some of the expenses listed on the 
expense report were actually per- 


ght Around 


sonal expenses, John took the posi- 
tion that since he was on the ex- 
ecutive team, it was none of the 
controller's business how much he 
spent. He considered the criticism 
as implying he was dishonest, and 
nobody could say that about him! 

One thing led to another, and the 
first thing they knew the ground- 
work for a bitter feud had been 
laid. John didn't stop to think that 
a controller's job is to control ex 
penses, The controller in this case 
was only doing what he was paid 
by the company to do, There has 
to be a “no” man in every organi- 
zation. And even in a relatively 
small company the man who oper- 
ates the budget is a pretty good 
fellow to have on your side. But 
John was a big shot, or thought he 
was, and no one was going to ques- 
tion his expense account, 

One of John’s important duties 
in his new job was interviewing 
applicants. At first, he handled this 
work very well, He knew human 
nature and was a keen judge of 
men, When he found an applicant 
who seemed to meet the require- 
ments for a certain job, he really 
gave him the full sales treatment 
and usually signed him on. But 
after a few months, John began to 
lose his touch. He allowed his sense 
of importance to influence the way 
he interviewed applicants. He was 
the judge and the jury, and they 
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became, in his book, prisoners at 
the bar. Instead of talking with 
them, he began talking at them. 
He couldn't understand why so 
many of the best applicants never 
came back for a second interview. 

To a man or woman looking over 
the jobs available, the person who 
interviews him-—or whom he in- 
terviews, as seems to be the case 
these days-—is the company. Appli- 
cants decide whether or not they 
want to work for a company ac- 
cording to the way they like, or 
don’t like, the employment man- 
ager. And these people all have 
friends. It wasn’t long before the 
really good workers began look- 
ing elsewhere first. 

One of the qualities that con- 
tributed a great deal to John's suc- 
cess in sales work was his determi- 
nation and drive. When he got his 
mind set on a goal, he hung on un- 
til he got the name on the dotted 
line. Along with it, John was an 
egotist. Now a little egotism isn’t 
bad in a salesman-—provided he 
doesn’t let it show, But when John, 
as a department manager, was 
called into a conference this trait 
got him into trouble. 

To John’s way of thinking a con- 
ference was just an opportunity to 
do some self-advertising. It was a 
chance to show how much smarter 
he was than the others. He would 
offer a suggestion or make a mo- 
tion, and then he would argue and 
wrangle until doomsday to gain his 
point. This fetish became rather 
tiresome and, as you would expect, 
top executives at such meetings 
soon began to wish John would 
take a powder, 

If there is one sort of person 
any conference can get along with- 
out it is the chap who sounds off 
at great length at the least provo- 
cation, and who as a rule doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. It 
is one of the reasons why some 
companies have concluded that 
conferences are largely a waste of 
time—-time that might better be 
spent by the conferees in getting 
on with their work. In John’s case 
it triggered a situation which in- 
variably results when a man or 
woman gets a notion that he or she 
knows all the answers. 

John's house of cards fell down 
on him when the front office be- 
came concerned with the feuding 
and in-fighting which was develop- 
ing in what had been a smoothly 
running organization, Instead of 
department managers working to- 
gether, they began pulling against 
one another. The teamwork so 
necessary to a successful operation 
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in any kind of business was absent. 

A little checking soon uncovered 
the cause: It was John. By throw- 
ing his weight around, and making 
it hard for his associates to get 
along with him, he had started a 
chain reaction within the organiza- 
tion. The executives with whom 
John had to work not only hated 
him, but their hate affected their 
whole beings. Instead of working 
in the interest of the business as a 
whole, they became “empire build- 
ers’’ concerned only with their de- 
partments and their personal ad- 
vancement, It was the old, old story 


of the one bad apple in the barrel. 
And no business today can tolerate 
even one bad apple. 

Now John is back in sales. They 
fixed up a job for him managing 
the branch in Butte. He will prob- 
ably make a go of it, even though 
the folks up there have little 
patience with anyone who thinks 
he is important, or who likes to 
throw his weight around. John is 
a good example of what can hap- 
pen when a man gets too big for 
his britches or gets ideas of gran- 
deur. In business you either have 
to get along—or get out. 





Are Personality Tests Worth While? 


Dr. Robert L. Thorndike, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, advised in- 
dustry to beware of “all the fas- 
cinating devices for personality 
appraisal, whose authors are pre- 
pared to revolutionize industrial 
personnel work.” Dr. Thorndike, 
who spoke before the Personnel 
Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association at its Chicago 
midwinter meeting, has turned his 
back on such tests, insisting upon 
seeing the evidence that any test- 
ing procedure does, in fact, accom- 
plish what is claimed for it. In 
other words, he insists upon real 
validation of the tests—-not pseudo- 
validation by testimonial or by 
“use,” 

He pointed out that the “rela- 
tively prosaic and down-to-earth 
devices that measure what the per- 
son can do—tests of verbal, numer- 
ical, mechanical, perceptual, rea- 
soning, and visualizing abilities 
do have some value for business 
and can have still more value with 
further research.” 

“In many specific instances,” 
said Dr. Thorndike, “a given test 
has been shown to have value in 
predicting specific indicators of 
success in specific jobs. In many 
other instances, the same test or 
others have failed to show any 
value. Most of the evidence we 
have on tests relates to their 
ability to predict success in edu- 
cational or training programs, or 
in very brief segments of job per- 
formance, We have almost no long- 
time followup studies of success on 
the job.” 

One exception to the scarcity of 
long-time followup studies are the 
data gathered regarding the later 
job success of a group of men who 
had taken the same battery of Air 


Force aptitude tests. Of 1,500 se- 
lected individuals tested by the Air 
Force in 1943, the researchers were 
able to track down more than 800 
and find out how their incomes in 
their current careers compared 
with their scores on tests of such 
items as ability to read with un- 
derstanding, reason out numerical 
problems, understand mechanical 
devices, perceive details rapidly 
and accurately, visualize spatial re- 
lations, coordinate the activities of 
the two hands, move the fingers 
rapidly and accurately, and the 
like. 

Results of the study indicated 
that financially successful account- 
ants were high in arithmetical rea- 
soning, reading comprehension, re- 
action speed, and finger dexterity. 
The test that best discriminated 
levels of success in engineering 
was the spatial relations test; sev- 
eral others, such as reading com- 
prehension and arithmetical rea- 
soning, also predicted later success 
as represented by reported income. 
Owners or managers of firms 
manufacturing durable goods 
scored high in reading comprehen- 
sion. For some jobs, none of the 
Air Force tests provided any use- 
ful prediction. For example, whole- 
sale selling. Personality tests do 
have a place in selling—as, for ex- 
ample, in screening large groups of 
applicants for a specific sales job; 
but the experience of most com- 
panies is that to expect tests to do 
much more can prove dangerous. 

While Dr. Thorndike conceded 
that this study has many weak- 
nesses, he pointed out that a “10- 
year followup of even 800 men 
who have been tested with a com- 
prehensive aptitude battery is prac- 
tically unique in the history of per- 
sonnel work.” 
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The 
Employee 
ho 
Drinks 
Too Much 


By Dr. Robert 
N. McMurry* 


McMurry, Hamstro & Company 


HE diagnosis of any problem 

employee has to be predicated 
on getting the facts. First, what 
are the symptoms? These you 
learn from talking with the man’s 
superiors and associates and from 
talking with the individual. What 
are the manifestations—in other 
words, why is that person charac- 
terized as a problem? Then, what 
about his background? What do 
company records show and what 
does the application form tell us? 
If he has been interviewed and 
tested, what do the results show? 
What do telephone checks reveal 
about his adaptation on previous 
jobs? This is strictly a fact-finding 
type of situation. 

Then a very careful analysis of 
the heavy drinker’s job is vital. 
Consider the kind of people with 
whom he is working. Is he in a 
supervisory job? What is the atti- 
tude of his superiors? Is his a staff 
or a line job? In other words, does 
he have to make decisions? Does 
he have to take risks? Does he 
have to administer? Or can he go 
by the book? 

What about the man’s health? 
We usually recommend a physical 
examination. I had a case not long 
ago of a woman who had chronic 
headaches, and we had every rea- 
son to believe that she was a 
malingerer, that this was just a 
dodge to get out of work; but 
a careful physical examination 
disclosed the fact that she had a 
brain tumor. We might have been 
grossly unfair had the physical 
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To fire or not to fire is always a question 


exam not been a part of the diag- 
nostic proceeding. Then it is also 
important to visit the home, if 
necessary, to get a measure of the 
domestic situation. How far you go 
in this direction depends, obvious- 
ly, upon the value of the employee 
and the importance of the job 

The simple thing, of course, is to 
fire the employee; but we are not 
interested in the simple, easy solu- 
tion. We want the valid, the useful 
solution; and so the important 
thing is to get the facts. And, as I 
say, we should consider the symp 
toms, the employee's general back 
ground, the health picture, the job 
assignment, and the off-the-job 
setup 

Now, what can we do? Unfor- 
tunately, there is a great tempta 
tion to become an admonitor when 
you have an employee who is 
drinking. First, he drank on Satur- 
day night, and that was all right 


Then he began to drink on Friday 
night, next it got to be Thursday 
night, and then it got to be Wed- 
nesday afternoon. At that point 
you bring in the employee. You 
say, “Now, Joe, you know why you 
are here."’ Sure, Joe knows why he 
is there. You have not told him, 
but he has guessed. So, it is very 
easy and logical to say, “Now, Joe, 
remember what happened last 
Wednesday. You got pretty dim. 
You got pretty confused; in fact, 
as I remember, you nearly fell on 
your punch press.” 

Joe agrees with all that; and 
then you acquire a halo, a nice, 
glittering halo, and you admonish 
him, “Now, if I were you, Joe, I 
would remember that this drinking 
is going to affect your health. Have 
you had any symptoms of the DT’s 
yet?” Joe kids and says, “Yeah.” 


peech before the Manage 
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You continue, “And then it is 
going to affect your job and even- 
tually it will break up your home.” 
Joe nods, and then you ask him, 
“You see what the situation is?” 
Joe says, “Yes, sir. I absolutely 
agree.” “You're not going to take 
another drink?” And Joe replies, 
“No, sir!’ Then he leaves and what 
goes through his mind? Just to 
prove that he has control of the 
situation, he decides to go and have 
a drink. And Joe will be as stiff as 
a bell for the afternoon. 

Now, why is that approach so 
ineffective? Such tactics do not 
work because admonition and 
threats are dealing only at the sur- 
face level of behavior. You see, 
consciousness can be followed at 
three levels: (1) The conscious 
level which is what people say, 
what they tell other people; (2) 
the preconscious level, which is the 
level where your ideas are when 
you are thinking—-and what you 
think and what you say are not 
necessarily the same; and (3) the 
unconscious level where your 
wishes are (and _ unfortunately 


some of the wishes are not very 
nice wishes). Wishes won't always 
register, and so they don't get up 
into the preconscious level, but 
they are still very important in de- 
termining behavior. Therefore, if 


we only function at the conscious 
level in dealing with symptoms and 
not with some of the factors at the 
preconscious and the unconscious 
levels, we are not going to accom- 
plish much, That is what takes 
place when we sit down with Joe 
and tell him he is drinking too 
much, 

What actually happens is this: 
Alcoholism is nearly always a 
flight from something. It may be a 
flight from a job where the man is 
over his head, It may be a flight 
from a bad domestic situation, It 
may be a flight from internal 
anxiety, But let’s say that in Joe's 
case the drinking is a flight from 
a job that is over his head. Joe was 
a wonderful machine operator, and 
for 25 years he did a bang-up job. 
Then the company made him a 
foreman, and now the management 
is after him; his fellow foremen 
don't cooperate with him; and he 
has a number of technical spe- 
cialists working for him who know 
more than he does, On top of that, 
he has to work through the union, 
and the union steward is a stronger 
man than he is and, in effect, kicks 
Joe around every morning at 9 
o'clock. So what can Joe do? 

Joe follows the line of least re- 
sistance and takes to the bottle. A 
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drink gives him momentary false 
courage. 

Now, say I am the plant super- 
intendent, so I call Joe in. What is 
the effect of this pious admonition 
on my part (which is very satis- 
fying to my ego—lI love to do it 
because it puts me up on a pedes- 
tal)? This tactic makes me a big 
shot, but what does it do to Joe? 
Just this: First, it accentuates his 
anxiety, for Joe realizes that if he 
were doing a good job he would 
not be in here; and, second, it re- 
veals the fact that the boss knows 
the score. When I talk to him and 
threaten him, I am accentuating 
the underlying anxieties that are 
the basic cause for his drinking. 

What can we do? Very briefly, 
we can do this: We get the facts. 
Sometimes, where there are physi- 
cal limitations or physical condi- 
tions, it is a matter of medical 
facilities, (Oh, if it could only be so 
simple!) In the majority of cases, 
the problem lies in malplacement. 
The individual is on a job where he 
is either overqualified or under- 
qualified, or else he is temperamen- 
tally unsuited to the work, 

Therefore, the answer does not 
lie in taking Joe, who has been 
around there for 25 years—-he is 
55 years old—-and making a radical 
change in him. You just don’t do 
that. I think the best proof is that 
today many psychiatrists will not 
take a patient who is over 40, 
simply because they realize that it 
is not possible to make radical 
changes in the individual. One does 
not, then, try to change the indi- 
vidual, but the environment in 
which the person finds himself. In 
psychiatry this is called ‘the little 
therapy.” 

So the first thing you do is to see 
to what extent Joe’s job can be 
changed. Maybe he needs more 
help from his immediate superiors, 
or maybe he can be transferred 
into a staff job. Perhaps Joe can be 
given an assistant so that he does 
not lose too much face, but the 
pressures that are causing his 
anxieties and leading to his drink- 
ing are eased. That is one thing 
that can be done. 

However, let’s assume for a 
moment that Joe’s job cannot be 
changed. There is no replacement 
for him. Joe can be given two other 
things. Primarily, he can be given 
a chance to talk out his problems 
to a sympathetic listener, which 
is called catharsis. Mrs. Miller of 
our staff and I were working with 
a chain of orange juice stands 
in New York that had a store man- 
ager who was a real, first-class 


problem. To begin with, his 
honesty was dubious. We dis- 
covered that he was renting the 
sidewalk in front of the store to 
a pitchman. There were some other 
problems, and the first reaction 
was to fire this manager. 

Instead, I suggested that we sit 
down and let him talk out his prob- 
lem, By the time he got halfway 
through, I could understand why he 
was a problem. His supplies were 
always delivered by the trucking 
company precisely at high noon, 
when everybody wanted service, 
but the truck drivers’ union would 
not permit the supplies to be car- 
ried inside. The materials were 
all dumped on the sidewalk, so this 
man had to go out and carry them 
in himself. The pie man would 
come and the manager would say, 
“IT want chocolate.” The pie man 
would retort, “I ain’t got no choco- 
late. Your people are gonna take 
cherry. If they don’t like cherry, 
no pie.” The Filipino porter got 
drunk and fell down the stairs one 
morning. 

Well, this chain of trouble went 
on and on, but the man felt better 
after getting it off his chest. Ca- 
tharsis provides an opportunity for 
people to talk their problems out. 
That is the essence of the Western 
Electric technique, the so-called 
“um-hum” technique. All the in- 
terviewer does is listen, and when 
the employee pauses for breath the 
interviewer says sympathetically, 
“Um-hum.” Still, the cathartic 
value of this is very good, and the 
second phase of this treatment is 
the provision of support. The em- 
ployee gets the feeling that the 
boss is really understanding and 
sympathetic and wants to help. The 
boss is not threatening. He is not 
painfully admonitory. 

To summarize, for all of you who 
have problem employees, in deal- 
ing with them first try to be as 
objective as possible, difficult 
though it may be. Second, get the 
facts about the manifestations, the 
individual, his job environment, 
his health, his home situation. 
Then in dealing with the problem, 
if you can, take constructive steps 
to change his job. Again, I prob- 
ably disappoint you when I say 
that you cannot change the man. 
At least you can make the job fit 
him. If that solution is not possible, 
you can be helpful by giving him a 
chance to talk out his troubles and 
gain the feeling that he has a lis- 
tener in management. This proce- 
dure is not inevitably a solution 
but at least it will have some, shall 
we say, palliative effect. 
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As business becomes more competitive, the importance 


of good public relations becomes a major concern of 


top management. The following is condensed from 
the forthcoming Dartnell Public Relations Handbook 


Making the Organization 
More Public 


By J. C. Aspley 


UBLIC relations should be the 

concern of everyone connected 
with a business or an organization, 
and not just the few who are 
directly responsible for it. Those 
who write letters, for example, are 
important factors in public rela- 
tions. A thoughtless letter to a cus- 
tomer that some salesman may 
have spent years cultivating can 
undo all that work and turn a 
friend into an enemy—or, what is 
just as devastating, a disgruntled 
customer. 

A tactless telephone conversa- 
tion with a supplier, whose good- 
will may be more important than 
anyone might think, can do incal- 
culable harm. A bookkeeper talk- 
ing to friends at a lodge meeting 
can make disparaging remarks 
about his employer or his super- 
visor, which will be picked up and 
passed along to the hundreds of 
friends of the bookkeeper’s friends. 

Or consider the way complaints 
are handled. The president of a 
Michigan corporation tells of buy- 
ing an automobile recently and be- 
ing sold five white sidewall tires. 
After driving the new car 14,000 
miles, one of the tires blew out. 
Within 3 weeks, four of the tires 
had blown out. 

The car buyer, naturally, was 
irked at the dealer who had sold 
him the car and the tires. So he 
went back and told the dealer what 
he thought about the tires, the 
company that made them, and the 
dealer who sold them to him. The 
dealer was profuse in his apologies. 
He loaned him four tires until he 
could get an adjustment from the 
factory. 

After weeks of waiting without 
any word from the factory, the ex- 
ecutive wrote directly to the auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Then one 
day a letter came, signed by the 
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vice president of the tire company, 
enclosing a copy of a letter to the 
dealer. The concluding paragraph 
of the letter read: 


Enclosed with this letter is 
a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Whiting (the dealer) which 
expresses our willingness to 
support anything Mr. Whiting 
may do to satisfactorily con- 
clude any complaint, mental 
or actual, that this custome! 
may have with our product, 


The letter which the tire manu- 
facturer’s vice president hoped 
would smooth out an irate cus- 
tomer only added fuel to the fire. 
The customer insisted there was 
nothing mental about four blow- 
outs, and resented the implication 
he was a cheat, And all this hap- 
pened because a business execu- 
tive, who should have known bet- 
ter, thought he was “saving face” 
by implying in the letter to the 
dealer that the dealer's customer 
was a mental case! 

Since this happened, the business- 
man who received the copy of the 
inane letter written by the tire 
company’s vice president has been 
using the incident as a horrible 
example of how not to sell tires; 
and it has not done the reputation 
of the car manufacturer, the car 
dealer, or the tire manufacturer 
any good, This sort of thing can 
easily happen, unless everyone in 
the organization from the presi- 
dent down is made more public re- 
lations-conscious, 


Setting the Stage for Public Re- 
lations Education: One of the first 
American industrialists to appre- 
ciate the importance of good pub- 
lic relations in building a business 
was the late John H. Patterson, 
founder of The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. At the time Patter- 
son launched that business, men 
were still conducting their affairs 
behind a wall of secrecy. Every- 
thing was “hush-hush.” To give an 
interview to a business paper pub- 
lisher about your methods of sell- 
ing would be to invite your com- 
petitors in and tell them all your 
secrets, This was unthinkable. But 
Mr. Patterson had a different idea. 

His cash register was generally 
considered a thief catcher rather 
than a device to protect employees 
from any tempiation to pilfer the 
cash drawer. He also needed sales 
agents. So he decided to adopt, as 
company policy, the practice of 
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Organization of Ford Motor Company public relations department 


taking the public into his confi- 
dence—-within reasonable limits. 

to build up a reputation for his 
company of rendering a_ public 
service; to become known as a 
good place to work, as a company 
offering a salesman an opportunity 
to make more money than he could 
probably make selling most other 
products. Mr, Patterson built one 
of the top sales organizations in 
the world in that way, and his 
agents, in turn, built the cash reg- 
ister business for Mr. Patterson. 

The point of this story is that 
when Mr. Patterson decided to 
stress the importance of good pub- 
lic relations, it quickly fanned out 
to all NCR executives, employees, 
and salesmen, While there were 
some aspects of the early Patter- 
son policies, especially his rela- 
tions with competitors, which 
came home to roost in a not-too- 
comfortable way later on, the fact 
remains that he was a master of 
communications, and few  sur- 
passed him when it came to get- 
ting his entire organization to fall 
in with his plans for building sales 
and goodwill. 

A top executive who thoroughly 
appreciates the many benefits of 
good public relations, who is vocal 
about his convictions, and who 
utilizes every avenue of internal 
and external communications to 
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make his organization public rela- 
tions-conscious is invaluable to a 
business or any other organization. 

In undertaking any program of 
indoctrination, whether to make 
the organization safety-minded, 
economy-minded, sales-minded, or 
public relations-minded, the initia- 
tive has to start at the top and 
work down. 


Avenues of Management Com- 
munications: The means of com- 
municating within an organization 
vary with the size and structure of 
the business, institution, or asso- 
ciation. However, there is one 
thing they all have in common. All 
involve dealing with human beings 
and influencing the human mind. 

The techniques commonly used 
in management communications 
include conferences, seminars, 
breakfast and luncheon meetings, 
dinner meetings, reports, reviews, 
summaries, panel discussions, and 
quiz programs, just to mention a 
few. The documentation of such 
programs involves the use of the 
printed and spoken word in the 
form of letters, bulletins, talking 
pictures, sound-slidefilms, manuals, 
closed-circuit TV, tape recordings. 

In using this type of communi- 
cations, Dr. Rudolph Flesch points 
out it is most important to follow 
these precepts: (1) Avoid long 


sentences; (2) avoid the abstract 
word, the legalistic word, and the 
two-dollar word; (3) shorten sen- 
tences to an average of 17 words; 
(4) shorten words to an average of 
150 syllables per 100 words; and 
(5) use about 6 personal references 
per 100 words. 

Dr. Robert Shurter, of Case In- 
stitute, has also given us five rules 
to insure clarity in written com- 
munication (notice how much 
easier it is to be specific about writ- 
ing rather than speaking): (1) Fix 
the responsibility for clarity firm- 
ly on the writer; (2) remember the 
reader—avoid jargon and the 
vocabulary of the specialist; (3) 
let it be known that you are not 
impressed by length; (4) have each 
document begin with a _ concise 
statement of what it is about; and 
(5) let those who communicate 
with you know how you want re- 
ported information organized. 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president of 
the Cleveland Electric [lluminat- 
ing Company, speaking before the 
National Business Conference at 
Harvard University, pointed up 
some of the barriers which exist 
in management communications 
which need to be considered in a 
public relations program. 


Barrier No. 1 to good communi- 
cation is lack of the proper climate 
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of confidence and mutual under- 
standing. People in management 
have different backgrounds, differ- 
ent ambitions, different motiva- 
tions. These make for variations 
in the perspective among members 
of the management group. Then 
there are the various fears which 
exist among members of manage- 
ment. The boss—the top man 
receives upward communication 
which has been filtered and con- 
ditioned by his prestige. Who 
wants to bring bad news to the 
boss? These varied conditions must 
be understood and taken into ac- 
count when undertaking to make 
top management public relations- 
conscious, 


Barrier No. 2 is lack of desire to 
communicate. This lack of the will 
and the desire to communicate is 
usually due to lack of motivation 
and is allied to the first barrier, 
lack of the proper climate of con- 
fidence. Mere creation of the 
proper communication climate will 
not guarantee creation of the de- 
sire to communicate. The will to 
communicate must be created. 


Barrier No, $3 is failure to recog- 
nize the emotional and psychologi- 
cal nature of communication—the 
mistaken notion that communica- 
tion is something logical. It may 
not be at all. It is a false assump- 
tion that words in themselves, 
apart from the people involved, 
have meaning. Words are merely 
symbols, meaning one thing in one 
case, something else in another. 


Barrier No. 4 is failure to listen 
intelligently. Often when we listen 
we hear the words but that is all. 
We do not comprehend what the 
words we are hearing mean, It is 
important not only to say what we 
mean, but to say it in such a way 
that those who will hear or read 
what we say will understand and 
get our meaning. 


Barrier No. 5 is what electrical 
engineers call “lack of feedback."’ 
By means of questions, checks, and 
any other devices make sure that 
what you are endeavoring to com- 
municate is getting through. Com- 
munication is a two-way street. 


Barrier No. 6 is the failure to 
arouse discussion in each echelon 
on a lateral basis, instead of de- 
pending entirely upon communica- 
tions from the top down, or from 
the bottom up. 

Voluntary lateral communica- 
tion is a key factor in attaining in- 
tegration of the efforts of every 
manager in the organization into 
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the whole. This is frequently 
termed coordination. Only through 
effective lateral communication 
can different elements in the or- 
ganization coordinate their efforts. 
Differences frankly exposed 
which arouse “constructive con- 
flict’ are a healthy sign. This 
process must take place at every 
level. We find it too infrequently. 


Barrier No. 7 is failure to use 
the most expeditious communica- 
tion channels. This stems from the 
old conflict of contact and channels 
of authority. 

The formal pattern of communi- 
cation usually follows the organi- 
zational pattern of the business, 
and thus flows through chan- 
nels of authority. Far more neces- 
sary, however, is an effective in- 
formal pattern of communication 
which flows through channels of 
contact, through which the man 
who needs a piece of information 
gets it directly from the man who 
has it. The difference between the 
two is the difference between get- 
ting things done the easy way, and 
getting them done in the “old army 
way.” I'm told the new army way 
recognizes this problem. 


Barrier No. 8 is the failure to ap- 
ply successful, known communica- 
tion techniques. There is not much 
excuse for this. It is the case of the 
farmer resisting change because 
he doesn’t farm now half as well 
as he knows how. 

We have referred to the great 
amount of study and research 
which has been done on communi- 
cation. There are tried-and-tested 
techniques for almost any situa- 
tion. These fit the needs of virtual- 
ly any business organization. It is 
our responsibility to select the 
proper techniques for our own par- 
ticular circumstances, and to see 
that they work. 


Barrier No. 9 is the failure to 
take the mystery.out of communi- 
cation, Through all the work which 
has been done, and through all 
that has been written about com- 
munication, a great aura of mys- 
tery and emotion has sprung up. 

Harold Smiddy, of General Elec- 
tric, offers this solution: “A great 
deal could be accomplished,” he 
said, “if we would consider com- 
munication in the light of this 
simple, four-word formula: ‘Talk 
to the guy.’ ” 

While communication is not 
quite that simple, the formula has 
much to recommend it. So if we 
talk to the guy, if we “tell him 
why,” we may do away with some 





of the false mystery cloaking the 
subject, and this will allow us to 
come to grips with the kernel of 
the matter instead of wasting our 
strength and efforts in fighting 
phantoms. Keep it simple. 

Until a pattern of effective com- 
munication, up and down as well as 
laterally, has been developed, there 
is small chance that any effort to 
make an organization public rela- 
tions-conscious will get very far. 
But once it is established and in 
operation the problem will be 
greatly simplified. Management to- 
day is essentially a matter of team- 
work. To get the teamwork that is 
required you must have good man- 
agement communications. 


Public Relations in Management 
Development; Industrial leaders 
are concerned about the shortage 
of trained leadership personnel. 
This has been the real reason for 
many of the mergers we hear 
about. A business with a large 
cash surplus buys a competitor just 
to get the top men. Some endeavor 
to hire good management men 
away from other companies by of- 
fering stock options and other pay 
inducements more attractive than 
the salary. 

More and more top management 
is realizing that the best way to 
get tomorrow's leaders is to “grow 
them.” To that end, every forward- 
looking company or institution has 
a program for developing execu- 
tives. Few, however, incorporate 
in the training either experience or 
literature which is designed to 
make the trainee public relations- 
conscious, 

A well-rounded executive de- 
velopment program, according to 
Rogers & Slade, usually covers six 
carefully planned phases: 


1. Appraisals of executive perform- 
ance and potentials 

2. Planned assignment of under- 
studies in key training positions 

3. The use of consultative manage- 
ment through periodic staff con- 
ferences at all leveis 

4. A curriculum of conferences, 
seminars, and other systematic 
selection 

5. Rotation of selected persons 
through key positions to broaden 
interests and experience. 

6. Internship of selected younger 
persons from company and the 
colleges 


While it might not be practical 
or desirable to inject a public rela- 
tions note into each step of the 
program, there are spots where 
that can and should be done to 
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make sure that these future leaders 
appreciate its importance. 


Twenty Techniques of Executive 
Development; Most companies hav- 
ing executive or management de- 
velopment programs use a multiple 
approach; that is to say, they em- 
ploy as many existing techniques 
as will fit their needs. A study of 
the techniques in use has been 
made by Professor Edward G. 
Brown, of the University of Wash- 
ington, with the following results: 


Almost Always Used: 

1, Merit or performance reviews. 

2. Visits to other companies. 

3. Attendance at technical meet- 
ings and management confer- 
ences. 

. Distribution of reading lists and 
management bulletins. 

5. Group meetings. 


Often Used; 
6. Job rotation. 
7. Advanced management courses 
at Harvard and elsewhere. 
8. Consultants. 
9. Committee assignments. 
10. Executive inventories. 
11. Job descriptions. 


Sometimes Used: 
12. Special trainee positions. 
13. Multiple-management plans. 
14. Management cabinets. 
15. Understudy or assistant-to posi- 
tions. 
16. Community leadership. 
17. Health and fitness programs. 
18. Individual counseling. 
. Assignment to training or sales 
department. 
20, Sponsor plan. 


The Objectives of Editorial 
Training: In addition to coaching 
trainees in the principles of public 
relations, it is well to remember 
that in order to do a good public 
relations job, an executive must be 
able to express himself clearly on 
paper and know how to develop 
and dramatize an idea. That means 
he should receive instruction in 
editorial writing at some time dur- 
ing his internship. 

Similarly, public relations train- 
ing should include the art of writ- 
ing good letters, since so much of 
an executive’s work today is 
handled through correspondence. 
Every letter that goes out from a 
business or trade association should 
build goodwill. The writer of the 
letter must be able not only to ex- 
press himself concisely and clear- 
ly, but should do it so that the 
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communication is a friendly hand- 
clasp. When we stop to consider 
the millions of letters which go 
through the mails every day, one 
wonders how many go to make 
friends for the writer and how 
many are just the stuffy, stilted, 
colorless letters of a bygone era. 


Making Full Use of Employee 
Publications: Another effective, in- 
expensive way to make an organi- 
zation public relations-conscious, 
and keep it that way, is to make 
someone in public relations (or ad- 
vertising) responsible for a “What 
They Are Saying” department in 
the employee magazines which the 
company may publish. These 
should be slanted at the type of 
folks who read each publication. If 
it goes to salesmen and dealers en- 
gaged in distribution, the items in 
the department can be given a 
sales slant; passing along newsy 
items such as readers, in turn, will 
talk about to customers and other 
folks they meet in their travels. 
If the publication is read by pro- 
duction employees, then the de- 
partment should give interesting 
bits of news, preferably about 
people. In any event, the purpose 
of the department is always the 
same—to start talk—-the right kind 
of talk. 


Setting Up a Public Relations 
Committee; In connection with the 
implementation of a public rela- 
tions program, a committee can be 
helpful and useful. In an industrial 
enterprise, the committee can help 
to keep others in the business in- 
formed and can serve as a con- 
necting link between the public re- 
lations director, and the personnel 
of the office, plant, or sales depart- 
ment. The members of the commit- 
tee are the eyes and ears of the 
public relations executive. 

The public relations committee 
is even more important in trade 
and professional organizations. Its 
members work with a public rela- 
tions specialist. Such a committee 
not only provides a means of par- 
ticipation for an important group 
of members, but, over the years, 
as the committee rotates its mem- 
bership a sizable group of mem- 
bers becomes public relations-con- 
scious. In most associations it is 
difficult to put through adequate 
appropriations for a public rela- 
tions program when the results are 
not immediately evident. 

In organizations of a civic or 
religious nature, the burden of 
public relations often falls entirely 
upon a volunteer committee. Then 
it is important to clearly define the 


work to be done by the committee. 

The work of such a committee 
involves three important steps: 
(1) Planning, (2) organizing, and 
(3) timing. A clear statement of 
policy is needed to define the ob- 
jectives of the program to be un- 
dertaken, identifying and clearly 
delegating the steps to be taken, 
and specifying the “tools’’ to be 
used in carrying out the program. 


Spelling Out the Problem: Be- 
fore a committee can act effective- 
ly in correcting a public relations 
situation it is essential that the 
situation be fully understood. This 
is one of the important considera- 
tions in making any organization 
public relations-conscious. It is 
especially true when dealing with 
the public relations aspects of a 
strike threat. The union strives to 
get its case before the public in 
advance of actual negotiations and 
unless management counters such 
strategy it might find itself in a 
poor bargaining position, as far as 
public support is concerned. 

A good example of how the 
problem facing the public relations 
department of General Electric 
was spelled out for its management 
personnel by the Employee and 
Plant Community Relations depart- 
ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, at a time when the IUE was 
pressuring General Electric for a 
more favorable employment agree- 
ment, follows: 


Some teletyping over the weekend 
developed the information that many 
newcomers among you are not famil- 
iar with Carey’s (James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO and 
head of the IUE-CIO) regular six- 
step routine in negotiations. Here is 
a brief and drab impression of it with 
no attempt to picture the concomitant 
emanations of heat and light or other 
of the more spectacular products of 
the combustion. As you will note, it 
reads like the sequence of operations 
in machining a casting 


Step 1. NEGOTIATE IN NEWSPAPERS BE- 
FORE BARGAINING BEGINS 

Carey repeatedly lists his demands 
in union and public press for some 
months before negotiations start, 
and then proceeds to promote the 
ideas vigorously with all concerned. 

These demands always cover “every- 
thing in the book” for, as he com- 
plains, he “would otherwise run the 
risk of not having demanded some- 
thing the company later offered 
voluntarily.” 


Step 2. PRESENT FAMILIAR DEMANDS 
WITH More Pusticiry 


Carey opens negotiations with 
lengthy presentation of these de- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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One of America's rece Saleamen “7 
How to Get People on Your Side 


O get things done in business 

you need friends—-lots of friends. 
There may be businessmen who get 
by without friends, but the longer 
we live the more value we attach 
to our business friendships. 

Making or keeping a friend, as 
everyone knows, is largely a mat- 
ter of being one. Good friends don’t 
just happen. They are usually the 
result of showing yourself ready 
to be a friend and then following 
through. 

Nobody who is prepared to be a 
friend will ever lack the chance to 
make friends, so don’t get any 
ideas about being avoided or neg- 
lected. Above all, don’t feel sorry 
for yourself if it seems difficult for 
you to make friends. Most people 
are willing to be friendly, but too 
often they hang back waiting for 
the other person to make the first 
move. Popularity is a prize won 
by those who take the trouble to 
offer friendliness to everybody 
they meet. 

I was sitting with Eddie Cantor 
in Lindy’s one evening. A _ boy 
about 10 years old came over with 
a menu to get Eddie’s autograph. 

Eddie did not stop at signing his 
name. He asked the boy about him- 
self. He introduced him to me. He 
inquired about his father and 
mother, looked over to them as the 
boy pointed them out, and smiled 
at them. 

He turned what might have been 
a casual incident into one of the 
great moments of that boy’s life. 
He added a new family to his 
crowd of friends because he 
showed himself to be a friend. 

I remarked on his patience. He 
turned to me almost in rebuke. 
“Patience, nothing!” he said. 
“That meant a lot to the kid and 
his parents, and nobody knows bet- 
ter than I do that a man can’t have 
too many friends.” 

Friendship is a treasure ship 
anyone can launch. 

Don’t mope about being unpopu- 
lar. Sell people on yourself by 
giving them samples of yourself at 
your best. 

A lot of people are stuck in the 
mud, waiting for their ships to 
come in, They would be a lot bet- 
ter off if they started building 
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their own armadas of fortune—a 
fleet of friendships. 

Friendships take careful build- 
ing, but building them is the most 
satisfying work in the world. 

You can begin building these 
ships for yourself right now. The 
only capital you need is good will. 
The only tools you need are under- 
standing and effort. The materials 
are already on hand—-yourself and 
the people you meet 

How do you get started? 

Help others and you will help 
them to like you 

Go out of your way to help 
them. 

President Calvin Coolidge ap- 
pointed as his Attorney General a 
man of whom nobody had ever 
heard. Somebody said to him: “Mr. 
President, who is Sargent?” Presi 
dent Coolidge replied in one sen- 
tence: “Sargent was my friend 
when nobody else had ever heard 
of me.” 

The way to get people on your 
side is to go to bat for them. 

One of the most important sales 
I ever made was to A. J. Kobler, 
then owner of the New York Mir- 
ror, It was also one of the hardest. 
I prepared a group insurance plan 
for him to meet a critical problem 
of labor turnover he was then fac- 
ing. He liked it, and seemed ready 
to sign it. When he called me, I 
rushed over to his office. No soap! 
His advisers had turned the idea 
down. 

I was disappointed, but I man- 
aged to smile and tell him that I 
wanted for him only what was 
good for him. “The plan is perfect, 
Elmer,” he said, “but we can’t af 
ford it.” 

The selling had to begin all over 
again. I called again and we went 
over the policy so many times 
I knew where every comma in it 
was. I would sell him, and his ad- 
visers would unsell him. And I had 
no access to them! Day after day 
passed into week after week, ham- 
mering, explaining, selling. 

At last, I drew up a new plan 
revised to meet all their objections 
wrote a covering letter, and let it 
go at that. I had literally worked 
myself out on the deal. 


A few weeks later, Mr. Kobler 
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called me. “What's the matter, 
Elmer?” he said. ‘We haven't seen 
you for a month.” 

“No,” I replied lamely. “You 
gave me your answer, and I didn't 
want to bother you.” 

‘Bother me!” he laughed, “You 
get right over here and sign those 
papers quick before somebody 
around here changes his mind.” 

I was over there before you could 
say “Actuarial Risk Investment.” 
I not only sold the policy, but Mr. 
Kobler was the man who intro 
duced me to Walter Winchell and 
Dan Parker, and a host of other 
prospects as well, 

Many men fail to recognize op- 
portunity because its favorite dis- 
guise is hard work. 
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10 Ways to Reduce Paper Waste 


By Harry L. Wylie 


HE office executive is concerned with office com- 
munications in the areas of correspondence, 
forms, and reports—-he is also charged with the re- 
sponsibility of effective economies in stationery ex- 
pense. If either area is overemphasized, there could be 
deficiencies in results. When communications is 
stressed, “extra copies” of all reproduced data be- 
come the order of the day until everyone, directly 
and indirectly and even remotely concerned, is deluged 
in a shower of copies. This produces the corollary 
problems of reading time and filing time. When 
economies in the use of stationery become an obsession, 
much time can be wasted in “trying to find out what 
is going on,’ because economy is invariably accom- 
plished by shutting off copies, essential and otherwise. 
The reduction in paper waste, to be practical and ef- 
fective, should be related to the objective analysis of 
areas where it is being applied. Here are 10 ways in 
which paper waste can be reduced without sacrificing 
the potential benefits of the use of paper in office 
methods: 


| CONTROL THE NUMBER OF Coples MADE BY FaAc- 
¢ SIMILE REPRODUCING METHODS, The use of modern 
methods of reproducing forms, letters, and reports has 
increased tremendously during the past year or two. 
Contact printing and photography has solved a burden- 
some problem of producing facsimile copies, cheaply 
and quickly. It has also created a problem by making 
duplication too easily available. When facsimile re- 
production methods are used, make only essential 
copies and not spare copies “just in case.’’ A good ex- 
ample of this was found in a midwest bank where 
four copies of an amortization schedule were re- 
quired. The officer who ordered the copies requested 
six copies “just to be sure.” He finally received eight 
copies because the machine operator figured “they 
would probably want more.” Here is an area where 
better control is needed in establishing the number 
of essential copies in order to reduce paper waste. 
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WHEN ORDERING FORMS RELATE QUANTITIES TO 
e Use or ForM, TURNOVER OF STOCK, AND ECON- 
OMIES OF MAss PropucTION. Larger runs of forms do 
not cost much more than smaller runs so that it 
would appear economical to order as large a supply 
as possible, even beyond the quantity which might be 
used in 6 months to 1 year. There must be a balance 
between use and cost or under the guise of economy, 
stock may become obsolete or deteriorate because of 
poor storage conditions. A radio manufacturing com- 
pany, requiring 5,000 copies of a trial stock order 
form found it could purchase an extra 5,000 copies 
for little more than the cost of the paper. Before the 
basic 5,000 copies were used, it was found that a dif- 
ferent type of form would save clerical help so that 
over 7,000 copies were useless—-a considerable waste 
of paper prompted by large run “‘economies.”’ 


RELATE THE GRADE AND WEIGHT OF PAPER TO THE 
3. TasK. Too many temporary and short-period 
forms are printed on paper stock of a grade which 
exceeds actual requirements. Failure to take the ad- 
vice of the printer or paper supplier may be the cause 
of this waste, for waste it is when higher-priced paper 
is used on a form that may be retained no longer than 
90 days to 6 months, There is another aspect to hidden 
costs when the weight of paper is mistaken as evidence 
of quality so that forms, letters, and other mailing 
pieces, printed on heavy paper, increase the postage 
cost (first class). Stationery and certain forms can be 
printed on lighter-weight paper without any sacrifice 
of quality (or grade) so that more pieces can be 
mailed in the same envelope without increasing post- 
age. This is particularly important where copies of 
sales slips or counter slips are mailed to the customer 
at the end of the charge period instead of a detailed 
posted monthly statement. 
Accepted practice is to use standard grades of 
sulphite bond paper for forms and letterheads which 
have a relatively short life. The rag content of the 
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stock should be increased as the retention period in 
creases, and for legal and long life records a 100 pe: 
cent rag is generally used. However, in the last few 
years there has been a great improvement in the 
quality of certain brands of sulphite bonds. Savings 
may be effected by periodically checking the brands of 
paper used in the office. 


RELATE THE SIZE OF FORMS AND LETTERHEADS 
« TO THEIR Use. In form design the size of the form 
should be such that it provides for best arrangement 
of essential data. The form should cut from standard 
stock so that waste is reduced. Unfortunately, the de 
sign of many office forms starts with the traditional 
84- by 11-inch size paper and the wasted area is 
taken up with space for “additional approvals” o1 
marks.” Too often letterheads, order forms, and othe! 
forms which carry varying amounts of information 
are designed to carry the largest amount with the re 
sult that much of the space is wasted when only a 
small amount of data is required. A trade association 
used an 814- by 11-inch purchase order because “some” 
of its orders required this size. An analysis of its 
orders showed that 25 per cent were multiple line 
orders, whereas 75 per cent required but two or three 
lines for order description. By providing two size 
orders, 81% by 11 inches and 8'% by 5% inches, con 
siderable saving in paper cost was made. 


ANALYZE THE NUMBER OF Copies OF EACH ForM 
@ AND KEEP THEM TO A MINIMUM. All business 
principles regardless of where they apply must be 
carefully analyzed and intelligently used. The prin- 
ciples governing the number of copies are no excep- 
tion. One principle states that where statistical anal- 
ysis is made of data contained in a form, and the 
analysis is made in different departments for different 
purposes, copies of the form should be provided 
(credit department, sales department, and accounting 
department in respect to a customer's order—for 
example). Another principle states that where there 
are varying demands for copies of a form, provide the 
maximum number of copies because it is less costly 
to throw away a copy or two than to reproduce ad- 
ditional copies by an additional operation. Another 
principle states that where certain departments re 
quire notification or information concerning actions 
taken in other departments, copies of forms or letters 
originating the action will suffice. Unless each depart- 
ment keeps other affected departments fully informed 
by sending copies of forms, copies of letters, etc., a 
more elaborate plan of communication will usually 
result, which in the long run will require other in- 
formational forms and reports with the attendant 
increase in paperwork and paper waste. 


6 PROVIDE REGULAR SCRATCH PADS FOR OFFICE 
e Ficurtnc. On innumerable occasions regular 
forms, letterheads, and columnar working paper pads 
are used for the endless but minor office figuring. The 
American businessman thinks with a pencil in his 
hand. If a cheap but adequate scratch pad is not pro- 
vided, it is a certainty that a more expensive form or 
sheet of paper will be wastefully used for this pur- 
pose. Some companies salvage discontinued forms and 
other waste scraps (providing that one side is blank) 
by cutting them into small sizes and putting them in 
pads. All waste cannot be eliminated, and carelessness 
cannot be stopped entirely. It is better to be practical 
and provide an inexpensive figuring pad than to con- 
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tribute indirectly to the misuse of more expensive 
materials. 


PROVIDE OFFICE MEMORANDUM ForMS, P2OPERLY 
7. PRINTED, FOR ROUTING DATA AND FOR INFORMAL 
OFFICE COMMUNICATIONS, A considerable amount of 
office communication takes the form of routing papers, 
letters, magazines, and reports; or it takes the form 
of short, brief notations. Provide a prinied office 
memorandum form with such designations as “fo 
your file,” ‘Note and return,” “Please handle,” “Please 
advise.” Titles of individuals to whom the material 
is to be forwarded should also be shown. Some offices 
use a short snap-out three-part form for office com 
munications so that a copy is retained by the sende 
until action is taken on the request with the reply be- 
ing written on the bottom of the “officegram.”’ Two 
copies go to the recipient, one is retained, and one copy 
is returned to the sender showing both the message 
and reply. Either one-time carbon is used in the form 
or the new carbonless chemically treated paper may 
be used for making copies. 


Use Boru Stipes or SEconpd SHEET (OFFICE Copy) 
8. FOR LETTERS RUNNING OVER ONE Pace. A double 
saving may be had by using the front and back of the 
office file copy in cases where the communication runs 
to two pages——there will be the savings in paper and 
there will be a material savings in file space and 
paper handling. During the World War II period, an 
effort was made to save paper by having the copy of 
the reply typed on the back of the original letter. 
There is no paper shortage today—-such economies as 
can be made are plain matters of good business and 
expense control 


CONTROL THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW ForMsS. 
e The office manager is the logical executive with 
whom control of forms should be placed, Control 
should be more investigatory than authoritative. The 
office manager should investigate the need, and the use, 
as well as the cost, of all new forms. He should de- 
termine the specifications of the new form-—maker's 
brand, weight and size of the stock, number of copies 
and their distribution, period of retention, and man 
ner of filing or retention, Obviously, his investigation 
will be directed to those who will make up the form 
and those who will ultimately use it. Cost will include 
reproduction costs, paper costs, as well as clerical 
labor cost in filling in and handling the form. Unless 
control is exercised in the creation of all new office 
forms, duplication in form use and overlapping forms 
will result. No program for reducing paper waste will 
be effective without intensive effort being expended 
in the area of greatest paper use in the office——office 
forms 


PERIODICALLY SURVEY ALL FORMS AND REPORTS. 
10. No control plan can or should be so rigid and 
tight that individual initiative is destroyed, Control 
tries to screen out nonessential details and still permit 
the individual some freedom of personal judgment. 
That being so, forms and reports determined to be 
essential under the conditions which existed at the 
time of their origin may be later found nonessential 
or questionable under changed comditions. To ma'e 
real savings in the use of paper, the number of forms 
in use must be reduced. To reduce the number of forms, 
periodic investigation of all forms, and particularly 
reports, should be made, 








EN years ago, when a salesman 

flew into town in his private 
plane to call on the “trade,” it was 
news. Now it happens many times 
every day in the airport of any 
busy city. Once a novelty, today 
the use of small planes has become 
almost standard practice for com- 
panies whose salesmen have to 
make long jumps, and where the 
unit of sale is large. If most of 
their calls are spotted along estab- 
lished airways, and the plane serv- 
ice is adequate, these salesmen 
travel on commercial planes, But 
if their calls are off the beaten 
path, as so many industrial plants 
are today, then the companies fur- 
nish company-owned planes; or 
make it possible for salesmen to 
buy their own planes, under a 
mileage allowance plan. 

A topflight salesman these days 
is in the big money. His earnings 
in salary and commissions might 
approach $25,000 annually, and 
there is a saying in many com- 
panies that the top salesman makes 
more than the president. Selling is 
that important. Salesmen enjoy 
flying, as a rule, and it multiplies 
the time they can use to talk face- 
to-face with prospects—the only 
time that pays off in sales work. 

One enthusiastic flying salesman, 
Dick Allison of Columbus, claims 
that the use of his plane has added 
100 days to his working year. That 
might be a bit on the enthusiastic 
side; yet there are plenty of other 
men in key sales jobs who will tell 
you the same thing. To go back to 
traveling by automobile to most of 
these men would be like going back 
to the horse-and-buggy days of 
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By 
A. R. Lipovac 


covering a territory. Take the case 
of Henry B. Brown, who repre- 
sents Arwood Precision Castings 
Corporation in New England. 
“Like so many other salesmen,” 
said Salesman Brown, “I found 
along about 1951 that maintaining 
full contact with all the customers 
in my territory was becoming 
more and more of a problem. So I 
bought a Cessna and learned to fly. 
I did this on a strictly business 
basis—-either the plane paid off or 
I wouldn't keep it. It did, and with- 
in 6 months I traded it for a 
larger, four-seat plane. 

“My classic example of the 
plane’s importance is an incident 
which occurred the day before 
Thanksgiving. I was in my car 
passing about a mile from the 
plant of a large instrument manu- 
facturer when the phone which I 
had in my car rang. Told it was 
a rush job, I turned around and 
was at the plant within 15 minutes 
of the time they started to look for 
me. I left the plant with a sizable 
tool order contingent on my prom- 
ised rush delivery. The following 
morning, Thanksgiving, I flew to 
the home of our chief toolmaker 
who immediately had the tools 
started despite the fact that the 
plant was closed for the long week- 
end, Samples were ready 2 days 
ahead of my promise and once 
again I flew to New York, picked 
up the samples and flew them to 
the customer for approval. 

“Six months later, the same 
company called us with an even 
larger rush order. I was told that 
they had been impressed by the 
service given them and were count- 
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ing on Arwood and my airplane to 
do the same thing again. We did. 

“Another customer was subcon- 
tracting a job for a company in 
northern Maine. There was some 
‘give and take’ involved in the 
preliminary engineering before we 
could tool. Under normal methods 
we would have attempted to handle 
this by correspondence and tele- 
phone. We would have ended up by 
making a 2-day trip to Maine to 
talk to the prime-contractor and 
then would have had to double 
back to see the customer. Obvious- 
ly, this is time-consuming and 
slows up the job. The plane was a 
simple solution. I took the cus- 
tomer to Maine with me where we 
straightened out all the engineer- 
ing problems and had him back at 
his shop before the working day 
was over. 

“I also use my plane in flying 
customers to visit our plants. In 
most cases, I have found that the 
plane ride is an attractive novelty 
to the prospect, and his visit some- 
times forestalls time-loss problems. 
For such flights, of course, we em- 
ploy a qualified commercial pilot 
to handle the plane. 

“The plane has also been used to 
fly plant personnel to customers 
and prospects. Again, we have 
saved many man-hours, to say 
nothing of promoting customer 
goodwill, 

“A number of interested execu- 
tives have asked me about the 
problem of getting from the air- 
port to town. It is not as difficult 
as it might seem. When I fly in at 
a customer’s request, I ask to be 
met at the airport. On my regular 
calls, every plant but one has of- 
fered to meet me, but I prefer not 
to let them do so. At the larger air- 
ports, car rentals are available; 
others have regular bus or taxi 
service. Some airport operators 
will loan you their own cars, al- 
though this is strictly an emer- 
gency answer. 

“As one of the features of my 
plane is its short-field landings, I 
can use relatively small flelds and 
frequently land nearer the cus- 
tomer’s plant or office than can the 
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Shortening Those Long Sales Jumps 
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large commercial type of airplane. 

“I have found from experience 
that trips which take less than an 
hour and a half to drive by car 
are not usually time-saving by 
plane. A certain amount of time 
must be spent in preflight prep- 
aration such as checking weather, 
getting the plane out of the 
hangar, filing flight plan, and so 
forth. 

“The cost of flying? I figure 
from my detailed accounts that, 
exclusive of time and depreciation, 
it costs me exactly the same per 
mile to fly as it does to drive. My 
plane averages about 81% gallons 
an hour and cruises at 120 miles 
an hour. Generally, one flies con- 
siderably fewer miles between 
stops than the ground mileage be- 
tween those stops. Plane main- 
tenance is no more than you would 
spend keeping a car in excellent 
condition. And for tax purposes, 
the plane is depreciated at 20 per 
cent a year.” 

M. R. Brown, fleet sales manager 
of Ford Motor Company’s West- 
ern Division, reports that he makes 
his plane pay its way on a regular 
automobile allowance. Comments 
from flying businessmen in vari- 
ous parts of the country include 
these expense-wise statements: 

“|... averages better than 15 
miles to the gallon, no repair bills 
in over 400 hours of flying.” 

“ ..except for oil, gas, and 100- 
hour checks, have spent no money 
on the plane; not as much as on 
my car.” 

“...@asy maintenance. Aside 
from the 50- and 100-hour checks, 
I've had no expenses to pay.”’ 

“...I1 find that a flying trip re- 
quiring 8 or 9 gallons of gas would 
require 19 to 20 gallons if the trip 
were made by automobile.” 

“.,.our company planes are 
available by arrangement, for any 
firm having a pilot with 200 hours’ 
flying time . . . during 1 month re- 
cently this paid the entire expenses 
of maintenance and netted us a 
cash balance of $190!” 

A definite financial saving can be 
effected by eliminating overnight 
stops, especially if the expenses of 
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more than one person are involved 
Irving W. Brayer, wholesale elec- 
tronics and TV _ distributor for 
Du Mont, has pinpointed costs and 
found that plane travel is impres- 
sively less expensive. Although his 
cost illustration, as itemized in this 
report, involves employees outside 
the sales department, the com- 
parisons it provides can be of value 
to sales management: 

“Use of my plane for service and 


installation of commercial or area- 
wide television and communica- 
tions systems,” explains Mr. 
Brayer, “is becoming almost com- 
monplace. For several weeks, we 
have been installing a system in a 
small desert community approxi- 
mately a hundred miles west of 
Phoenix, Arizona. In order to un- 
dertake the job it was necessary to 
transport, daily, two or three 
skilled employees from their homes 





Irving W. Brayer, a distributor for Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., who 
bases his operations in Phoenix, Arizona, covers territory in a Tri-Pacer 135 
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President James Taylor, Upressit Products Corporation, Danbury, Conn., pauses 
before boarding his Piper Tri-Pacer 125 at a local airport for a quick trip 
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the 4 days 


the job) 


cents per mile, 4 days 


Summary: 
Cost by car, daily return 


Cost by car, plus per diem 





Comparison of Auto and Plane Costs 
On Special Trip for Du Mont 
Phoenix to Salome, Ariz. 


Cost of transport by automobile of 3 men for 4 days (men returned to their homes nightly) 


Car expense at 7% cents per mile for 220 miles per day or 880 miles for 


Lost time in transit, average 3 hours per day for 3 men at average of 
$1.35 per hour (that is, extra pay for a workday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; and if 
travel time had to come out of that period of be added as overtime on 


Cost if automobile had been used and per diem paid men 
Cor expense at 7% cents per mile for 220 miles per day for 2 days (taking 
men and equipment out ond returning them), or 440 miles for the 2 days 
Lost time in transit, average 1% hours per day for 3 men on 2 days 
Per diem for 3 men for 4 days ($6.50 per day per man) 


Cost of transport by plane of 2 men for the 4 days 
Operating costs including fuel (7.7 gal. per hour), oil, maintenance and 
inspection, periodic overhauls, hangar expense, full coverage accident in 
surance, public liability and property damage insurance, depreciation and 
foxes, equals maximum of $6.34 per hour; 13, hours per day for 4 days 
Mileage to and from airport from office or home, 6 miles per doy at 7'/, 


Cost by airplane, daily return 


$66.00 


56.70 


$122.70 


$122.70 
123.15 
46.18 








in Phoenix to the site of the com- 
munications installation. 

“While this could have been done 
by automobile, it would have 
meant a 3'%-hour loss of working 
time each day in addition to the 
expense of travel, or the expense 
of housing and subsistence for the 
period involved if the men stayed 
in the town—actually, the latter 
would have been very impractical. 
Instead, I met the men at the 
Phoenix airport each morning and, 
in less than an hour, had them on 
the scene at Salome. Each after- 
noon, I picked them up by plane 
and returned them to Phoenix.” 
The cost setup for 4 days is shown 
in the box above. 

Airborne enthusiasts are quick 
to point out that it is not necessary 
to be employed by a million-dollar 
corporation to take advantage of 
private skyway transportation. 

James A. McBride, secretary and 
treasurer, Omar, Incorporated, con- 
tends that his company-owned 
plane is such an integral part of 
its business success—-sales, ac- 
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counting, personnel, production, 
and all other staff department 
heads do a good deal of traveling 
to maintain smooth functioning at 
the line level—that the plane's 
operating costs are prorated to all 
departments on a_ use-it-or-not 
basis, 

Not only does the individual con- 
serve working time, but his ability 
to extend his activities over a 
much wider area, making more 
personal contacts, is an important 
contribution to better public rela- 
tions for his company. 

“Just as the telegraph and tele- 
phone put business on a national 
conversational basis, the company 
plane is bringing back the personal 
touch in business on a vast na- 
tional scale,” reports James B. 
Taylor III, president of Upressit 
Products Corporation, of Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

Ex-Navy Pilot Jim Taylor recog- 
nized the importance of air trans- 
portation when he took over at 
Upressit, manufacturer of indus- 
trial closures for cans, pails, and 


bottles. After purchasing a four- 
passenger Piper, he began making 
regular visits to clients who pre- 
viously had not been called on 
more than once or twice a year. 

Mr. Taylor finds that his plane 
saves time for other company per- 
sonnel as well as for himself. ‘‘One 
morning an executive of a com- 
pany in Wilmington, Del., called 
me about a capping operation prob- 
lem. Normally, it would have 
taken 2 days for the proper tech- 
nical men from our office to get to 
the customer, solve his problem 
and return. I contacted one man 
at his home in Westchester County, 
N. J., and the other in Connecticut, 
and then met each one at the air- 
port nearest his home. We flew 
down to Delaware, landing at a 
small airport near the client’s fac- 
tory. Within a few hours, the prob- 
lem was solved, and we were on 
our way back to New York to re- 
sume our regular routine.” 

Since there are now 5,000 air- 
fields available for business planes, 
compared to the 600 communities 
serviced by regular commercial air- 
lines, the private plane has very 
distinct advantages. 

Weather would seem to be the 
only thing which can dampen the 
enthusiasm of the flying business- 
man. Dick Wilson, president of 
Hanlon and Wilson Company, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., says, however, 
that weather is no problem for 
him. By flying around it and by 
keeping his flight plans ‘weather 
flexible,” Mr. Wilson says he has 
not lost more than a week’s flying 
time during any year. 

Any disadvantages are mini- 
mized when balanced against the 
total advantages summed up by 
the man who flies: An impressive 
amount of working time saved; 
the scheduling of flights to best 
fit one’s business requirements 
rather than limiting these by ad- 
hering to fixed commercial sched- 
ules; reduction in expensive over- 
night travel; increased business 
contacts over a wider area paral- 
leled by improvement in public re- 
lations; and a higher personal ef- 
ficiency credited not only to the 
time-saving but the nerve-saving 
value of flying. 

This new type of salesman, 
“with his feet off the ground and 
his head in the clouds,” is, never- 
theless, a firm believer in the solid- 
ly founded business principle that 
time saved and energy conserved 
is related directly to the profit 
column of a company’s ledgers 
and the size of his personal bank 
account. 
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Our Public Schools and the 
Stenographer Shortage 


Public schools can help fill the shortage of good clerical and 


By Marilyn French 


HAT is going to be the solu- 
tion to the growing shortage 
of clerical workers that is already 
causing office managers and em- 
ployers to tear their hair? Is there 
danger that the emphasis now be- 
ing placed on a liberal arts educa- 
tion by educators, and the whit- 
tling down of appropriations for 
vocational training by local school 
boards, may seriously reduce the 
number of high-school graduates 
who are interested in office work? 
These are questions which man- 
agement is asking today. Few dis- 
pute the desirability of a liberal 
arts education to prepare a young 
person to get the most out of life, 
and to give him a foundation for a 
college education. But what about 
the large number of youngsters 
coming out of grade schools this 
June who, for financial reasons, 
must prepare themselves for a job 
within the next 2 or 4 years? Their 
chances of getting good jobs in 
business depend a great deal on 
their ability to do those tasks 
which business needs to have done. 
Must business set up vestibule 
training courses, as some com- 
panies are doing, so that young- 
sters who have just a smattering 
of education can qualify for spe- 
cific jobs that are open, such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, typing, 
and similar clerical work? Is it fair 
to a youngster just out of school to 
require him to spend a year or 
more working for a_ learner's 
salary (while taking this ‘“vesti- 
bule” training), when much of this 
knowledge could be learned during 
his high-school years? 

To this question educators say: 
“Why should we prepare our 
young people for business? Our job 
is to prepare them for college.” 
But the viewpoint of business is 
different: “Let's be practical about 
this educational problem. Let our 
schools prepare those who are able 
to go to college for college; but let 
our high schools, which are sup- 
ported largely by taxes levied on 
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stenographic workers by providing practical training to en- 


able pupils who cannot go on to college to step into business 





Jones Commercial High School students packed the halls when Sam Levenson, 
humorist and a former schoolteacher, visited the school in Chicago's Loop 





Four talented Jones’ pupils saw behind-the-scenes setup at television station 
WBKB, Chicago, during annual Morris B. Sachs amateur hour devoted to them 


business, prepare those who are 
not going to college for useful 
work.” 

Some of our cities are doing just 
that. A typical case is the Jones 
Commercial High School in 
Chicago which specializes in train- 
ing students for jobs in commerce 
and business, just as a technical 


high school trains undergraduates 
for industrial jobs. 

Jones Commercial recently 
marked its seventeenth anniver- 
sary. The school was organized in 
1938, near the end of the depres- 
sion, to provide terminal educa- 
tion to prepare students for office 
occupations by meeting beginning 
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What We Expect of 
High-School Graduates 


In @ speech on “What We Expect 
of High-School Graduates” before a 
group of Chicago school principals, 
Thomas H. Coulter, chief executive of- 
ficer of The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and industry, said thot, 
"Training for working with the hands 
has acquired a social stigma, Because 
of this there are many maladjusted 
children, with a@ concomitant loss of 
teachers to the profession of teaching.” 


He commented that the development 
of correct altitudes is most important 
and that teachers have a great obliga- 
tion to foster and develop them. In 
conclusion, Mr. Coulter pointed out 
that in supporting our schools the 
largest portion of the tax dollar comes 
from business and industry. 











job standards. There are similar 
schools in other large cities—-New 
York and Los Angeles, for example 

but Jones uses some _ unique 
methods to help students become 
office workers almost painlessly 
both for themselves and their new 
employers. 

Since this central school was be- 
gun, the number of office workers 
in the Chicago area has increased 
by 36,500 people. Jones hopes to be 
able to meet the demand for its 
graduates, Director Clarence B. 
Carey points out, but it is ham- 
pered by poor facilities. Only 550 
day students can be accommodated 
in the building, an abandoned 
elementary school building which 
was built in 1871, shortly after the 
Chicago fire. The structure has 14 
classrooms, a small library, and a 
basement cafeteria, It has none of 
the usual high-school facilities like 
an auditorium, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, or even adequate locker 
rooms and washrooms, In fact, one 
of its classes, on good grooming, is 
held in a corridor due to lack of 
space, 

Classes such as this, which sup- 
plement the technical training in 
stenography, office machine opera- 
tion, and bookkeeping, have helped 
give Jones graduates what one per- 
sonnel woman calls “job readi- 
ness.” Miss Virginia Venn, place- 
ment and activities counselor for 
1,100 women at Hotpoint, Inc., ex- 
plained that these girls are better 
trained in office procedure than 
most general high-school grad- 
uates. “They realize their respon- 
sibility to the employer and, on the 
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office work.”’ 

Although the general high-school 
studies center around liberal arts 
subjects, about 80 per cent of the 
graduates do not go on to college. 
Only about 10 per cent have had 
some semblance of training that 
can be converted into job skills. 
While general high schools have a 
drop-out rate of 50 per cent, only 
20 per cent of Jones Commercial 
pupils do not finish their studies. 
However, Mr. Carey said that the 
question seems to be: ‘Does busi- 
ness really want a school of our 
type?” Comments from Chicago 
employers indicate that the spe- 
cialized school is wanted and 
needed. 

Carl Blumenschein, vice presi- 
dent and controller of Container 
Corporation of America, reported 
“very fine success with Jones grad- 
uates, largely due to the type of 
person we can draw from there. 
One of the best people is my secre- 
tary.” His secretary has worked 
for him for 6 years, after a 6- 
month stint in the company 
stenographic pool. He pointed out 
that she is an avid reader, attends 
night school, and studies music. 

At Fairbanks Morse & Company, 
three Jones graduates are em- 
ployed in the sales promotion de- 
partment and others work in the 
branch office. R. A. Smith, man- 
ager of sales promotion, com- 
mented that while job success de- 
pends upon the individual, “Jones 
girls are very well trained. They 
have initiative and they are very 
neat. They don’t require as much 
supervision and they actually come 
up and ask for work when they 
have finished their tasks!” He 
added, “They seem to grasp busi- 
ness procedures faster, so that they 
are that much ahead of other grad- 
uates. They are ready to step in 
rather than having to be ‘re- 
trained,’"”’ Although Mr. Smith be- 
lieved a liberal arts education is 
necessary, he said that the Jones 
girls gained in the business world 
and could find cultural interests in 
their outside life. “In a city like 
this, no one can lose sight of a 
liberal education.” 

Mr. Smith’s opinions are borne 
out by the demand for Jones girls 

there are about seven job offers 
for each graduate—and the fact 
that many of them continue their 
studies after graduation. Because 
of their realistic training, which 
includes a cooperative part-time 
work program, personality devel- 
opment, and telephone technique, 
Jones pupils have a head start on 





whole, they are better qualified for 






worthwhile careers. For instance, 
a class valedictorian went right to 
work as secretary to one of the 
vice presidents of Aldens, Inc. 
Several Jones girls work in the 
Mayor’s office (Chicago), and 
about 30 have filled spots in the 
Board of Education office. A num- 
ber of graduates have become 
C.P.A.’s or business education 
teachers. Some are buyers in de- 
partment stores; others manage 
small offices. One girl is purchasing 
agent for Crown Welding & En- 
gineering Company. Another heads 
an accounting department at the 
Commonweath Edison Company. 
A girl who went on to Northwest- 
ern University and became a 
C. P. A. has charge of the tabulat- 
ing department at Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc. At 21, another graduate 
operates a collection agency. 

For students who have little 
hope of going on to college im- 
mediately, the public commercial 
and vocational schools provide a 
real service by preparing them to 
fill a niche in the business world. 
This supply of trained newcomers 
is one answer to the critical short- 
age of clerical workers. And busi- 
ness can encourage this source of 
supply by showing the local boards 
of education that it is needed and 
wanted. 





Bonds for 
Dealers 


UOTA systems and incentive 
rewards are nothing new to 
dealers, but the Necchi-Elna Sew- 
ing Machine Sales Corporation has 
pulled a switch. It is giving de- 
benture bonds to its 2,300 fran- 
chised dealers at no cost—$5 for 
each machine sold within the 
quota and $10 for each machine 
over the quota. 

The bonds draw 4 per cent in- 
terest compounded semiannually 
after maturity at 3 years. Necchi- 
Elna set aside a $750,000 fund to 
handle the first year’s distribution 
of bonds, Dealer quotas are estab- 
lished each year, based on sales 
potential of the territory and past 
performance of each dealer. Sales 
stimulus aside, Necchi-Elna man- 
agement hopes the accumulation of 
this bond reserve will help dealers 
build adequate financial reserves 
and better their status as mer- 
chants in their communities. 
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A revolutionary new 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Dictation-Transcription Machine 


by COMPTOMETER 


for tteelf’! 


Comptometer announces a revolutionary new dictation 










machine that pays-for-itself as you enjoy years of the finest 
high fidelity, magnetic dictation. Now dictation becomes 
as easy and natural as talking to your secretary. The amaz- 


ing lifetime guaranteed magnetic Erase-O-Matic belt elie. pect lag 
can be used thousands of times over again. No expensive ] 
[T NEVER WEARS OUT 


prod fp Apt 





discs, cylinders or records to continually buy, ever. The 
letters you dictate are so error-free ...s0 easy to under- 





stand, because of the high fidelity voice reproduction, 








it makes any typist a secretary. Here truly, is America’s 








finest machine with savings that now bring dictation 
within the means of every business. Mail coupon for 
complete information on this compact electronic 
achievement by Comptometer. 





Another quality product by Felt and Tarrant, 
Mig. Co., makers of World Famous Comptometer, 
Adding Calculating machines since 1886 


Outstanding Features .. . 


@ ERROR FREE DICTATION @ HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 
@ DUAL SPEAKERS e PORTABLE e SMALL—COMPACT 


with matchless SIMPLICITY of operation 





eter DICTATION—TRANSCRIPTION MACHINE 
COMPTOMETER Dictation Division 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 N. Marshfield St., Chicago 22. Il 


Gentlemen: We are interested in the Comptometer Office Dictation-Transcription Machine with the 
Lifetime Guaranteed Erase-O-Matic Recording Belt. Without cost or obligation 











() Please send Complete Information Arrange for a Demonstration Arrange for a Free Office Trial 
Name Title - 
Company — 
Address ae 
City__ = County __ State ate 


_ 
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Cannon’s New Plan for 
Picking Supervisors 


By F. C. Minaker 


ELECTION of supervisors to fill 

vacancies, always a major prob- 
lem in industrial organizations, is 
now being put on a more practical 
and scientific basis at the Cannon 
Electric Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The plan, which became ef- 
fective the first of the year, centers 
around a_ supervisory selection 
committee, charged with the ob- 
jective of “assuring the selection 
of best qualified personnel for all 
levels of supervision,” 

Not only does the new plan make 
for a better selection system for 
the company, but it also opens the 
path of promotion for many Can- 
non Electric employees who might 
otherwise never be given con- 
sideration. With a committee in 
charge of selection, due consider- 
ation can be given to a number of 
individuals both in and out of 
supervision, The selection commit- 
tee has two permanent members, 
one of whom is a company vice 
president, and the other is the in- 
dustrial relations director. Other 
members are the division head in 
whose department the appointment 
is to be made, and the department 
head directly concerned with the 
proposed promotion. Should the 
proposed appointment involve 
transfer from one division to an- 
other, both division heads serve on 
the committee, 

The committee does not make 
the final selection of the individual 
to fill the supervisory job-—its 
function is to appraise the quali- 
fications of all candidates for the 
job and to make recommendations 
to the division head concerned who 
will make the selection. To insure 
a large field of candidates for any 
job opening, the head of the divi- 
sion in which the opening occurs is 
required to notify the committee 
at that time and to select candi- 
dates for the job. The committee 
has power not only to appraise the 
candidates’ qualifications, but also 
to select candidates from other di- 
visions. Except in cases of emer- 
gency (death, for example), the 
opening must be announced 60 
days in advance. 
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Among the procedures set up to 
handle this selection program are: 
(1) Employee folders and other 
records will be carefully reviewed 
to determine qualifications; (2) 
industrial relations director will 
contact other divisions to seek pos- 
sible qualified employees for pro- 
motion; (3) qualifications of each 
candidate will be listed on a spe- 
cial appraisal form to be reviewed 
by each committeeman; (4) not 
less than two or more than five of 
the highest rated candidates will 
be asked to participate in a psy- 
chological evaluation; (5) after 
reviewing qualifications of all can- 
didates, the committee will make 
its recommendations to the divi- 
sion head. He will designate the 
successful candidate for the posi- 
tion in question. 


An important part of Cannon’s 
new plan is the communication be- 
tween supervisor and employee. 
This factor highlights a trend in 
business which is receiving in- 
creasing attention from manage- 
ment, For instance, a recent case 
study released by the University of 
Illinois Bureau of Business Man- 
agement shows that the two-way 
communication between executives 
and the employees of a large in- 
dustrial plant in Illinois is paying 
off in increased output, less ab- 
senteeism, and higher employee 
morale. Grievances, work stop- 
pages, and low output were com- 
mon in this plant until a change 
in top management made possible 
a new approach to these problems 
through development of channels 
of communication. 

The two-way communication 
program began with the general 
manager and those immediately 
under him, encouraged by frequent 
staff meetings, informal dinner ses- 
sions, and newsletters. Following 
this example, supervisors and fore- 
men joined in a program of formal 
courses in supervision problems. At 
the foremen’s level, similar com- 
munication was encouraged by 
orientation meetings for new em- 
ployees and roundtable discussions. 





Saying “Good Bye” to Neighbors 


HEN the Atlas Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., moved 
from its general offices where it 
had occupied space for 34 years to 


a new building of its own on a 
45-acre tract, it used an attrac- 
tive lobby display to bid farewell 
to the other tenants in the build- 
ing and to call attention to the 
date of the move, the new phone 
number, and the new location. The 
letter posted on the display board 
read: 

“To our friends in the Delaware 
Trust Building: You've been 
mighty good neighbors to us in the 
past 34 years, and we're certainly 
going to miss you. Be sure to come 
see us in our new home.” 

The new building, which had 
been under construction for 14 
months, provided badly needed ad- 
ditional space as well as the most 
up-to-date facilities for the com- 
pany’s office staff. The grounds 
also include a swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and a_ baseball 
diamond for employee use. Ad- 
jacent to the office building is a 
cafeteria-recreation building, also 
for the employees. 
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Through IBM research, another FIRST for | 


KEY TO 

THE FIRST 
ALL-TRANSISTOR 
CALCULATOR 
OFFERED 

TO BUSINESS! 
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In the IBM 608, tiny isistors are ¢ ined with the fantasti 


memor city of magnetic core to ¢ e business a data pro essing 


machine with significant new advantages. Made without a single 


vacuum tube. the IBM 608 Transistor Calculator uses these new solid state 


electror compom nts to meet the needs of business for taster computing and 


greater storage capacit vith traditional IBM reliability 


The new IBM 608 reduces power requirements by 90%. saves valuable floor space 
be operated from a standard 


nts like the IBM 608 Transistor Calculator 


| 


require no toreed air cooling il d ¢ in 


110-volt A.C. outlet. Exe iting de elop YT; 
wessing for more businesses than ever 


open the wa electronic data pre 


International Busine Machines ¢ p., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


DATA. World's largest producer of 
PROCESSING data processing machines 








Why We Are Building An 
Electronic Data-Processing Center 


By Don G. Mitchell 


Chairman, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 





The development of numerous relatively low-cost electronic 


business machines has caused a number of companies to 


start planning for the eventual changeover which may be 


nearer than we think. Here is what one company plans to do 





OMPETITIVE conditions, as 
well as steadily broadening 
markets, require the rapid consoli- 
dation of operating information. 
The problem of compiling, trans- 
mitting, and processing operating 
data has been increasingly difficult 
and increasingly costly. Today, 
when there is less and less time, 
unfortunately, between events, and 
when management must base its 
decisions upon these events, it is 
essential that all levels of manage- 
ment have complete and significant 
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information as soon as _ possible. 
The problem becomes acute in a 
large company, with decentral- 
ized and diversified operations. 
That is why Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., has begun construc- 
tion of a million-dollar building to 
house its electronic data-processing 
equipment and the communications 
equipment which will tie in the 
data-processing center with our 45 
plants, 16 laboratories, and 15 
warehouses. The center will also 
house our corporate accounting 


function and probably our market 
research department. 

In addition to the primary objec- 
tive of making all operating infor- 
mation available much more rapid- 
ly than it has been in the past, we 
feel that Sylvania’s processing cen- 
ter will save us a substantial sum 
through more efficient processing. 
The system should result in profit 
improvement in all products, be- 
cause it will provide a means for 
obtaining, at reasonable cost, ex- 
tensive additional information in 
connection with all phases of our 
operations and markets. 

Construction will start shortly, 
and we expect to be in partial 
operation about January 1, 1956, 
with full operation gradually at- 
tained. When in full operation, the 
center will handle all of Sylvania’s 
record processing and recordkeep- 
ing, and will employ about 300 
persons. The entire system will be 
a UNIVAC electronic computing 
system, which we have contracted 
to lease from Remington Rand Inc. 

People have asked us whether 
this decision to build a data-proc- 
essing center means a reversal of 
our long-standing policy of decen- 
tralization. Our answer is that we 
expect this new tool to strengthen 
our belief in decentralization. 

Our definition of decentraliza- 
tion has always been: Decentrali- 
zation of authority and responsi- 
bility combined with centralization 
of control. It seems to us this new 
tool, if properly used, should let us 
know daily just what is going on 
in the various plants and ware- 
houses; and should also allow us to 
inform every plant and warehouse 
manager every day about all of the 
happenings throughout the com- 
pany that affect his operation. 

We also feel that furnishing each 
manager with this vital informa- 
tion daily—-far from taking any- 
thing away from his authority and 
responsibility—-will actually help 
him to exercise his local authority 
more effectively. For instance, take 
the matter of production-schedul- 
ing. The manager of an electron 
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“ * 
Five girls 
assigned to better jobs- 


“Once we kept six girls busy copying salesmen’ s 
orders. Now one does the job in a half-day with 


Ozalid. The other five are on more productit e jobs!” 


How? Salesmen now write their orders on 
a translucent form. Prices, extensions and 
back orders are posted to this same form. 
Ozalid copies are made for Credit, Billing, 
Shipping, Inventory Control, Production and 
customer’s confirmation. And the time saved 
is worth more than the payroll saving. 

Thousands of firms have done away with 
wasteful retyping, rewriting, proofreading 


save time, speed work, with Ozalid. 


Hundreds of uses for Ozalid 


An Ozalid machine also copies letters, 


memos, reports, written notes—and drawings, 


specifications, invoices, lists, ledger sheets, 


statements, shipping directions, schedules, 


tax reports, and 75° of incoming letters. 
Not enough copies is costly in any office. 


Plenty of copies are always available with 
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an Ozalid machine. 

An Ozalid machine makes 
better copies, more quickly, 
more economi ally than any othce worker 
or any photocopying machine. It will copy 
anything written, typed, printed or drawn 
on translucent paper that lets light through. 
Ozalid reproduction is instant — requires no 
stencils, negatives, darkrooms. 

Ozalid prints are white, accurate, legible, 
dry, ready for use. A letter size copy is made 


in less than a minute, for under 2 


‘ 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book) to show you the Ozalid machine 
you should have...or write to 407 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y....In Canada, Hughes 


Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OZALID \ Division of General Aniline & 
} rom Researe hto Re ality ! 


Film ¢ orporation 








BAMBINO (right) is the smalle 
fastest. low-priced thee yi 
machine will make 200 


an / r. or eets as wide as 9 


OZAMATIE left) is a table 
mode handles sheets a 
wide a if} and can make 


up to 1000 prints an hour 















tube factory may make 150 types 
of tubes on, say, a dozen machine 
centers, Right now he schedules 
his plant each month, based upon 
the sales department's estimates of 
sales and the figures he has on his 
factory inventory, plus the inven- 
tories at each of the 15 warehouse 
locations, 

Everything goes reasonably 
smooth as long as the sales depart- 
ment estimates by type are accu- 
rate, but they seldom are because 
they cannot be; all market con- 
ditions are simply not that predict- 
able. It may be the end of the 
month before the plant manager 
finds out how wrong the estimates 
were; and by that time he may 
have to run a partial extra shift to 
catch up on certain types, or may 
have to lay off a crew—either of 
which is disruptive and expensive. 

With data processing, we should 
be able to give that plant manager 
every morning, at opening time, 
the exact inventory of each tube 
type—-both at the factory and each 
warehouse location as of closing 
time the afternoon before. This 
should allow him to spot an error 
in the sales estimate about as soon 
as it begins to show, and take the 
necessary steps to keep his factory 
on an even schedule. 


Help for Sales Estimates 


We also feel that our data- 
processing system will help the 
sales department make more ac- 
curate estimates. The data-process- 
ing center certainly should be able 
to give us shipments by type to 
each customer each day, if that 
will help; and perhaps later on we 
will be able to figure out a report- 
ing service that will report each 
dealer's sales each day by type. 

The payroll for our 25,000 em- 
ployees we know can be computed 
in less than a single hour at the 
processing center. 

Members of the engineering de- 
partment can use the computer at 
the center for some of their com- 
plicated computations. 

But in the main, we expect this 
new tool to give top management 
more and better facts upon which 
it can base its decisions, and to give 
top management those figures 
much sooner than it has been able 
to get them until now. No longer 
will it be necessary to wait until 
this month is half over before we 
find out exactly what we did last 
month and where the trouble, if 
any, lay. 

Of one thing I am reasonably 
sure: Electronic data processing 
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will tend to separate the men from 
the boys in management. There 
will be no more putting off the 
making of decisions because the 
facts on which to make them are 
not yet available. The facts will be 
there—pronto. And because your 
competitor will have his facts just 
as fast as you do, the advantage 
will go to the executive with the 
courage to act on them the fastest. 

The electronic data-processing 
system may not be a brain in it- 
self, but it will be a good needle to 
the human brain to which it sup- 
plies the data. 

The thing to remember is this: 
Any electronic system is, in the 
final analysis, an aggregation of 
devices and machines and gadgets. 
None of them individually, nor the 
system as a whole, can think. Syl- 
vania’s center, or any other cen- 
ter, will be only as good as the men 
who direct it and operate it. 


What Computers Can Do 


There are, as AMERICAN Busi- 
NESs has reported, many examples 
of what computers can do. Take 
this multiplication problem, for ex- 
ample: 2368912941062 multiplied 
by 8671240510296. An electronic 
computer can do not only that 
problem but 32,000 others like it in 
one second, It would take a clerical 
worker 540 seconds to do that prob- 
lem ... and even then he may get 
the wrong answer. 

The computer at Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago will 
make out electric bills, doing the 
work of 200 clerks and saving 
$750,000 a year. 

And the Navy has its amazing 
calculator at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory ... in fact, it was the 
machine I mentioned earlier as be- 
ing able to multiply that 13 digits 
by 13 digits problem along with 
32,000 others in a second. 

The aircraft companies are using 
such calculators, and you can well 
understand why, when you think 
about the production problems en- 
countered in turning out airplanes 
which are always being modified. 

It goes without saying that the 
many highly secret research and 
engineering projects of the Armed 
Services are greatly dependent 
upon computers. The problems en- 
countered in guided missiles, for 
example, would be just about un- 
surmountable without electronic 
brains to do the arithmetic and the 
mathematics. 

Someone said the other day that 
a revolution is going on in the 
handling of office paperwork. And 


it is about time. We seem to have 
been spending so much time shuf- 
fling the papers that we have not 
had much time to do anything 
about them. That is one serious 
problem which the computer han- 
dies very nicely. The right informa- 
tion is made available, in the right 
form, at the right time. 


Growth of Clerical Work 


Aside from greater efficiency, 
there is another aspect to electroni- 
fication of business systems. It is 
estimated that the cost of clerical 
help reached $25 billion last year 
and is still rising. And yet I don’t 
know of any of our department 
managers who feels he has enough 
clerical help. As far as I can de- 
termine, everybody is swamped all 
day, every day. 

I do not know, quite frankly, 
where all the additional clerical 
work is coming from, but it cer- 
tainly is coming . . . if the trend 
from 1940 to 1955 continues. In 
1940, I am told, there were 5 mil- 
lion clerks. Today there are 8 mil- 
lion. In 1940, there were 11 clerks 
per 100 workers in industry; today 
there are 16 per 100. There is the 
story in a nutshell. Industry has 
become so complex in every phase 
of its operations that our over- 
heads are rising steadily. I am not 
going to say that this is necessarily 
good or bad, because mere numbers 
can be deceiving; but it certainly is 
a situation that bears attention. 

When you talk about mechaniz- 
ing any operation, that old buga- 
boo, technological unemployment, 
rears its head. Long term, of 
course, there is no such thing as 
technological unemployment; but I 
will be the first to concede that the 
argument does not mean much to 
someone who is laid off when a new 
machine arrives. All he knows and 
cares about is one thing: He does 
not have a job. As more and more 
automatic devices are put to work, 
as data processing and automation 
come more and more to the fore- 
front, so will that problem of tech- 
nological unemployment. Handling 
it skillfully and in everyone's best 
interests will require management 
skill of the highest order. 

It is my frank opinion that good 
planning can reduce the problem to 
a very great extent. Granted that 
there will undoubtedly be certain 
situations which will be difficult to 
resolve from either a practical or 
emotional viewpoint, good planning 
can avoid many of them, or nip 
them in the bud before they be- 
come serious problems. 
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Processing an 
Order With Tape 


OW business firms can mechanize 
their offices by using a “common 
language” for all office machines is de- 
scribed in a 1-hour, 16mm. sound- 
motion picture just released by the 
American Management Association. 

The black-and-white film is a kine- 
scope of a closed circuit television 
demonstration of common-language 
office machines in action, processing 
a sales order. The original demonstra- 
tion was presented in New York last 
spring at a conference on “Integrat- 
ing the Office for Electronics” attend- 
ed by some 1,600 executives from 
about 1,000 companies. The edited 
kinescope, with a spoken commentary, 
reports the highlights of this meet- 
ing which dealt with reorganization 
of office procedures in preparation 
for the use of electronic equipment 

Using the processing of a sales 
order as an example, the film shows 
how a common language for all office 
machines can link typewriters, calcu- 
lators, and other “native language” 
machines with automatic and elec- 
tronic punched-card and punched- 
tape equipment, and thus can elim- 
inate the task of translating data 
from one language to another. 

The common language illustrated is 
the five-channel punched communica- 
tion code. At the time that business 
data are first recorded, they are auto- 
matically noted on five-channel tape. 
This information then is fed on tape 
or cards to all other machines in the 
office. As a result, there is no need 
for further manual recopying of data; 
all data-processing operations after 
the first are completely automatic 

To illustrate integrated data proc- 
essing in detail, the film shows the 
automatic processing of a sales order 
When the order is received, the varia- 
ble data it contains, together with 
repetitive information filed on pre- 
punched tapes, are recorded on an 
electric typewriter with attached tape 
reader and punch. 

Tapes produced at the same time 
are put through a duplicator to pre- 
pare the order acknowledgment and 
production orders for the various 
manufacturing units; through a tab- 
ulating machine for preparation of 
production schedule; through a com- 
bination electric typewriter-calculat- 
or unit for preparation of the invoices 
and statistical records; and through 
a bookkeeping machine for posting to 
the accounts receivable ledger. 

The film is accompanied by a guide 
and capsule talks for the use of the 
individual who will conduct the con- 
ference; a copy of a booklet on in- 
tegrated data processing; and resu- 
mes of the kinescope for distribution 
to the members of the conference 
group. The guide covers arrange- 
ments for programing, screening pro- 
cedures, sample questions, discussion 
topics, and suggestions on leadership 
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Roundtable Methods Training at Lipton’s 


(Continued from page 14) 


LIPTON ki 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION § SuLeETiN 


ee et 


To maintain interest a _ periodical 


bulletin is issued, in booklet form. 
Employees’ shortcuts are commended 


b, Investigate systems that cross 
many departmental lines. 

c, Perform research and provide 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in the office equipment and 
allied fields. 

d. Perform the centralized func- 
tions of forms control, procedure 
maintenance, organization plan- 
ning, work measurement, manage- 
ment audit. 


5. FOLLOWUP AND KEEPING 
Score: Much of the required fol- 
lowup on work-simplification proj- 
ects is accomplished by cooperative 
effort of the conferee and the staff- 
man, I know of nothing that can 
surpass acceptance of the work- 
simplification philosophy by line 
personnel in making the staffman’s 
job easier, pleasanter, and more 
productive, 

There has been considerable de- 
bate over the validity of keeping 
a dollar value score on work-sim- 
plification improvements. Lipton 
does keep this score. By April 1955, 
it had reached an annual savings 
figure of $326,000. Savings are 
calculated on a conservative basis. 
Only the value of time, materials, 
and equipment actually saved is in- 
cluded. No value is assigned to re- 
duced overhead, better customer 
service, or earlier availability of 
records and reports. The objection 
to this method, of course, is the 
assignment of dollar values to time 
saved, In most cases the time sav- 
ing is marginal, 
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When a record, report, or func- 
tion is eliminated, combined, or 
simplified, time is saved. That time 
of a paid clerical employee has a 
definite monetary value. Supervi- 
sion and management should be ad- 
vised of that saving so that they 
may carry out their responsibility 
of making every effort to consoli- 
date functions, redistribute work, 
transfer personnel, and curtail re- 
placement hiring, to translate the 
time savings into in-pocket dollar 
savings. 

The Lipton score is presented in 
a quarterly progress report issued 
to the owners, executives, manage- 
ment, and all roundtable “alumni.” 


6. Giv—E RECOGNITION AND CREDIT: 
Thus far, we have talked about the 
values of work simplification to the 
company. There must be some 
benefit to the employee if he is 
expected to contribute regularly. 
In many companies this benefit 
takes the form of a cash award 
paid through a suggestion system 
operated in conjunction with the 
work-simplification program. Usu- 
ally, awards are a percentage of 
first-year savings. Some companies 
report favorable results by operat- 
ing a suggestion system and a 
work-simplification program side 
by side. 

Lipton has never had a sugges- 
tion system, and did not institute 
one when work simplification was 
introduced, because formal work 
simplification has been applied only 
to administrative and clerical work 
and the training has been given 
only to selected key personnel. It 
would not be fair to aid one group 
in adding to earnings through sug- 
gestion awards. The administration 
of a suggestion system calls for 
considerable management time for 
investigation and evaluation. Cleri- 
cal improvements are often co- 
operative ventures. Equitable dis- 
tribution of an award would often 
be most difficult. 

Lipton has attempted to give the 
employee benefits from work sim- 
plification by: 

a. Explaining that a more ef- 
ficiently operating company means 
a more secure job. 

b. Naming all individuals re- 
sponsible for improvements in the 
progress report. 

c. Publicizing accomplishments. 

d. Explaining that a record of 


individual performance will be 
kept and will be given careful at- 
tention in considering promotions 
and salary adjustments. 


7. PUBLICIZE AND PROMOTE THE 
PROGRAM: Work simplification and 
its impact should be explained to 
all employees. It should be pre- 
sented in a favorable light to help 
gain companywide acceptance. 

Lipton handles this by use of 
periodic feature articles in its com- 
pany newspaper and by periodic 
publication of a work-simplifica- 
tion bulletin. The bulletin contains 
notes and suggestions on new 
methods, equipment, and devices 
for simplifying clerical work; and 
usually has an article about a 
major objective or tool of work 
simplification. Occasionally, ex- 
amples of improvements and the 
people who made them are fea- 
tured. The inside front cover is 
always devoted to an open letter to 
all administrative and clerical per- 
sonnel from one of the top execu- 
tives. This letter usually stresses 
the importance of work simplifi- 
cation in the company and en- 
courages employees to intensify 
their efforts to improve paperwork 
functions. 


8. WoRK SIMPLIFICATION AND JOB 
Security: If employees get the 
idea that methods improvement, 
systems changes, etc., may put 
them out of a job, they certainly 
will not cooperate—rather they 
will obstruct. Lipton gave its ad- 
ministrative and clerical employees 
flat assurance that there would be 
no loss of jobs or job status as a 
result of work simplification. It 
was stated with equal frankness 
that there might be interdepart- 
mental transfers and changes of 
job functions. 

We believe that to operate a 
successful program, you can and 
must give these assurances, The 
rapidly growing company has al- 
most no problem here. Its _pri- 
mary objective is not staff reduc- 
tion, but is instead the ability to 
handle its increasing volume 
without staff expansion. The slow- 
er-growing or nearly static com- 
pany should definitely be able to 
accomplish staff reduction through 
intelligent and selective curtail- 
ment of replacement hiring. Cer- 
tainly the rate of personnel turn- 
over in the clerical field is high 
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enough to provide the opportunity. 

Business has a human relations 
responsibility toward its em- 
ployees. Work simplification should 
never ignore or ride roughshod 
over that responsibility. 

No effort has been made in this 
article to describe the content of 
a _ work-simplification roundtable 
training program. Presentation of 
the content requires at least ten 
90-minute training sessions. To at- 
tempt to boil down the material to 
one portion of an article would 
serve little useful purpose. Anyone 
interested in starting such a pro- 
gram can get information on con- 
tent or sources of material from 
some of the many outstanding 
companies with programs in opera- 
tion or from the universities or 
persons mentioned in this article. 

A continuing picture of growth 
to a position of industry leadership 
requires alert management. One 
possible measure of the abilities of 
Lipton top management to cope 
with the problems of modern busi- 
ness is a look at its approach to 
the improvement of administrative 
and clerical work in the company. 

It requires no particular effort 
for an executive to say, “Yes, I 
want the paperwork of this com- 
pany to be as effective as possible, 
accomplished with a minimum of 
waste and at a low cost.” It re- 
quires considerable effort, some 
investment, and working manage- 
ment example to make that state- 
ment a living, continuing part of 
the company’s operation. 





Safetygraphs for 


Training Workers 


The National Safety Council has 
prepared three new safetygraphs 
on first aid which provide a ready 
means of training small groups in 
handling accidents. The three 
safetygraphs, “How to Control 
Bleeding,” ‘“First-Aid Treatment 
for Burns,” and “Transportation of 
Injured Persons,” are 18 by 24 
inches and are arranged in a 
leatherette portfolio which can be 
easily set on any flat surface and 
opened to form an easel. The pages 
facing the audience are clear, large 
drawings; on the back pages in 
easy-to-read type are notes for the 
instructor. Further information 
and prices may be secured by writ- 
ing the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 
sitting position. Records come to the clerk. Soves lost time, motion 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a use the same cards you have now. 
40-hour week," say office managers = but what a difference! 
who've changed from old-fashioned ack 


Revo-File brings thousane 
card files to modern Revo-Files. evo-File brings Gemends of 


cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 
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Making the Organization More PR-Conscious 


(Continued from page 22) 


mands made familiar by months of 
prior publicity and usually by many 
discussions at previous negotiations. 
This presentation is usually simul- 
taneous with the issuance of a press 
release so highly critical of the com- 
pany and so misleading that it would 
be highly injurious to our sales and 
10 job opportunities if widely believed. 


Strep 3. Company Must INcrease Or- 
rer on Be “Rerusinc To BARGAIN” 


We study these familiar demands 
all over again at close range during 
about a month of negotiations, We 
pay close and sincere attention to 
what IVE-CIO committee members 
from our plants have to say. We hold 
similar discussions with all the other 
union representatives who are in- 
terested at the time. Then we make 
our offer on the basis of all the best 
information currently available from 
all sources, including unions, as to 
what is the right thing for us to do. 

Yet, when we have finished reading 
and explaining the offer, Carey 
always says substantially this: “Fine! 
Now let's get down to bargaining.” 
And if we don’t increase the offer in 
the first 5 minutes, he begins to 
scream we are “refusing to bargain.” 


Srep 4, FILisuster—WHILE CHECKING 
SUPPORT 

At this step Carey usually spends 
a couple of weeks filibustering 
with long diatribes about practically 
nothing while he is apparently check- 
ing to see if the employees are favor- 
ably impressed with the offer or if 
there is a chance this time for the 
great nationwide strike against GE 
which seems to be his next-to-fondest 
dream. 


Strep 5. FORAGING For TRINKETS 


When Carey finds there is no 
chance or not enough chance of a 
nationwide strike to suit him, he then 
apparently goes foraging among the 
leading several of our hundreds of 
competitors—despite it having been 
proved rather disastrously for him in 
practice several times, as it is true in 
law and theory, that our competitors 
do not bargain for us. 


Srep 6. BRING ON THE FEDERALS 


If Carey's foraging among his 
other contract holders does not turn 
up something he may feel—however 
correctly or incorrectly——is of possible 
advantage, he then proceeds im- 
mediately with his sixth standard bar- 
gaining step, which is to call in the 
Mediation Service on the erroneous 
theory that they can and will help 
him settle his way what is misrepre- 
sented as a raging battle but which is 
obviously far from any such thing. 

We are not complaining—as we 
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have no solution to offer other than 
what good a full disclosure of each 
such instance may do—but we feel 
you ought to be thinking of the prob- 
lem this abuse of a _ well-intended 
service continues to pose. 


A President’s Letter to His Em- 
ployees: One inexpensive way to 
“sell” employees on the importance 
of public relations and their place 
in the public relations picture is to 
publish a letter from the chief ex- 
ecutive in the company’s employee 
publication about once a year. Un- 
derwood Corporation does this by 
means of a “President’s Page” in 
its publication, Underwood News. 
Over the signature of President 
L. C. Stowell, the following mes- 
sage explaining that all Underwood 
folks were employees of the Pub- 


lic Relations Department was given 
“the full-page with pix”’ treatment: 


The other day a business acquaint- 
ance of mine asked how many people 
we have in the Public Relations De- 
partment at Underwood Corporation. 


I told him I did not know exactly, 
but that the number was approxi- 
mately twelve thousand in the United 
States. 


“Twelve thousand,” he _ smiled, 
“must include everyone who works 
for Underwood.” 


I said that was precisely the way 
we intended it to be. 


Public relations is not something to 
be turned on and off at will. It is with 
us every minute, on the job and off 
the job. It is the part of Underwood 
that shows all the time. It is the way 





How Seven Companies 
About Employees Who 


HE unparalleled increase in in- 


stallment buying is bringing a 
rising number of inquiries from 
small loan companies, merchants, 
and others as to the financial 
status of an employee who has 
purchased something on the de- 
ferred payment plan. How should 
such inquiries be handled? Accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland, 
member companies are handling 
them as follows: 

Company 1: Indicates over the 
phone whether the person works 
there, and if so, how long. No other 
information given, except in answer 
to a letter. 

Company 2: Gives no information 
except by written request. (Reported 
most loan companies mail forms with 
request that they be filled out.) 


Company $3: States only whether 
or not the person is employed. Will 
give this information by phone or by 
written request, but nothing more. 


Company 4: Extent of information 
given depends upon whether the in- 
quirer is known and whether it is a 
question of verifying the information 
already given the loan company by 
the employee. 


Company 5: Gives no information 
except by written request, unless in- 
quirer is known and (in the judg- 
ment of the person contacted) is en- 
titled to receive the information. 


Handle Inquiries 
Buy on Time 


Company 6: Confirms only whether 
or not person is employed and length 
of service. Will give this information 
over the phone, although most loan 
companies request it by letter. 

Company 7: Information previously 
given to anyone requesting it, but 
so many requests received, policy 
was changed. Now length of employ- 
ment and rate received given only to 
banks, a few other reputable organi- 
zations, and the Retail Credit Bureau 
The “run-of-the-mine” loan com- 
panies are referred to the Credit 
Bureau. 


Some 11 other companies stated 
that approximately the same poli- 
cies apply. A few are unusually 
strict and will give information 
only if a form is sent to the com- 
pany by a bank or a housing proj- 
ect. The form is then filled out 
only with the consent of the em- 
ployee. In summing up, the gen- 
eral policy seems to be to give in- 
formation over the telephone only 
as to length of service, if worker 
is employed by the company. Ad- 
ditional information is given only 
by letter or form sent to the com- 
pany by the inquirer. In this case, 
the inquirer must be a bank, Re- 
tail Credit Bureau, or the F. H. A. 
In some cases, if the employee has 
given the loan company certain in- 
formation, the company will verify 
that information by letter. 
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each employee feels and how he acts 
Public relations is the expression of 
Underwood policy, plus the way Un- 
derwood people understand and carry 
out this policy. 


The serviceman who goes compe- 
tently about his work and is in- 
terested in what he is doing cannot 
help but reflect this ideal attitude in 
his daily contacts with customers. He 
is doing a good public relations job 


The salesman who knows his prod- 
uct and goes about his selling with 
confidence, intelligence, and_ spirit 
does more than sell. He does a good 
public relations job. 

The clerk or supervisor who takes 
a real interest in the everyday work 
and does his best all the time makes 
things pleasant for everyone. His as- 
sociations inside and outside the of- 
fice reflect well upon him and through 
him bring credit to the company. 


All this is equally true of foremen 
and production workers. In fact, all 
twelve thousand Underwood people 
represent our company to all with 
whom they come in contact. 


It is no accident that some com- 
panies, institutions, »veople, and even 
governments are well thought of by 
those they affect or who are affected 
by them. They enjoy good public re- 
lations. The reasons for favorable 
public opinion include their perform- 
ance of a useful service or function, 
deporting themselves with honesty 
and propriety, and selling themselves 
and their products properly. 

Every once in a while it is good to 
remind ourselves that our public re- 
lations is always showing. Then we 
can re-evaluate our behavior and 
make sure we are reflecting ourselves 
and our company the way we really 
intend. This does not mean that we 
should have “party” manners and 
regular manners, but rather that we 
express ourselves fairly on subjects 
we discuss. 

Let us assume you have a differ- 
ence of opinion with your boss, and 
then announce to a group of friends 
that evening: “That place where I 
work is getting me down, you know 
what happened today? .. .” 


After you finish you may feel a bit 
better for a few minutes, but what 
about the effect on your listeners? 
They may not bother to analyze too 
carefully what you have said, other 
than that you expressed displeasure 


They form a mistaken impression 
that Underwood is not a good place 
to work, a thought which you will be 
the first to agree is not true. But the 
damage has been done, and some 
friends have been lost to Underwood 
for no other reason than a temporary 
disagreement between two people 
Not important? Things like this can 
and do result in sales not being made 
And that is important to all of us 


Let’s remember our public relations 
is showing all the time. 
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What a relief! 


...to get rid of 
folding by hand! 


The girls in your office will 
be mighty glad when you get 
an FH! You'll be pleased with 
the time and drudgery it saves! 


This handy office folding machine 
is little larger than a typewriter, 
and costs less! Electrically driven, 
it is fast, accurate, and can be used 
by anybody. You set it in only a few 
seconds. Just move two knobs wq 
to adjust for the desired folds 
as easy as tuning ina TV! 
The FH with semi-automatic 
feed can double-fold up to 5,000 
sheets per hour (automatic feed 
optional at slight extra cost). It makes 
8 standard folds, in sheets of various 
weights and finishes, from 3x 3 up to 8% 
x 14 inches. It can even fold sheets that 
Costs less 
are stapled together than a typewriter 
Precision built, light and portable, 
the FH can be moved easily, and used in 
several departments, It soon pays for 
itself in even a small office 
Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send the coupon 


for free illustrated booklet. 


The larger, fully “ 
automatic, FM ~ ~~ 
folds upto 19,000 _ « . 


Z = | 
J sheet per hour. 
“ —_ 


Move the indicator knobs to the fold widths 


wanted ind you re ready to fold! 


Prrney-Bowes, Ine 


2104 Walnut Street, 
Stamford, Conn 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Send free booklet on folding Machines to 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitnev-Bowe Ine 


of the age eter 


Name 


originators } wm 
44 branch offices 


with service in 259 cities in U.S. and Canada Address 











Taking the Gamble Out of Management Decisions 


(Continued from page 11) 


Plainly there is a need for a new 
approach to management report- 
ing—-an approach which starts not 
with present report methods but 
by following a new formula geared 
to the tempo of business. All too 
many reporting systems now in 
operation are merely the out- 
growth or expansion of methods 
used when business was much 
smaller and traveled at a much 
slower pace. To design a modern 
management reporting system, 


which will give top management 
the key information it requires, 
three steps are necessary: 


1. Determine the key factors which 
control or contribute to profits and 
then set up a system of sharply 
angled reports by which every level 
of management can concentrate sin- 
gle-mindedly on those factors. In 
addition to focusing attention where 
it is needed, this will materially re- 
duce the volume of present reporting 
and provide a common language 
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The type of form used by International Business Machines Corporation to com- 


pare its own current operations with the Gross National Product statistics 
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unifying the thinking and action of 
all levels of management. 


2. Establish a realistic yardstick 
of performance for each operation 
office as well as plant—-which affects 
long-term as well as short-term prof- 
its. Curiously enough, even in com- 
panies where performance-measure- 
ment has been carried out on a broad 
basis, major functions still exist 
where no reportable measurement of 
effectiveness has been established. 
There are, especially in adminis- 
trative functions, broad areas where 
no breakdown has been made of the 
key profit-making elements involved. 
In such instances, individual control 
of such unreported areas is lost as far 
as Management is concerned. 

3. Engineer a system of presen- 
tation techniques by which every level 
of management can readily under- 
stand, interpret, and use the per- 
formance-measurement reports. Re- 
ports should be geared to the func- 
tional responsibility of each level of 
management. Thus, the detailed 
report goes to that level where 
immediate responsibility for control 
and operation is essential. Reports 
funneled upward contain only those 
facts and figures which summarize 
or evaluate lower-level performance. 
Top management would, under this 
system, receive only those reports 
which were essential to judging over- 
all performance and operations, and 
controlling operations and planning 
At the same time, there would always 
be available on lower levels—and 
when required—detailed and precise 
reports covering every profit-affecting 
element. 


Does this system work? While 
carried out in its entirety in only 
a few companies, the management 
men of those companies give it an 
unqualified approval. One corpora- 
tion, reported in Controller by 
Howard C. Adams and Richard F. 
Neuschel, of McKinsey & Company, 
in New York, after study to de- 
termine real planning and control 
needs at each level of manage- 
ment, was able to reduce its sched- 
uled reports from 560 to 140, and 
the number of copies being dis- 
tributed from 2,800 to 460. From 
the president’s point of view, the 
revitalized system was a success; 
the number of reports reaching 
him was cut from 83 to 18! 

The president of that consumer 
goods manufacturing firm said: “I 
would guess that, as a result of this 
study, almost 75 per cent of the 
figures have been taken off my 
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desk. And yet I have confidence 
that I really know what's going 
on and that all the important bases 
are covered.” 

Ray R. Eppert, executive vice 
president of Burroughs, recently 
outlined a reporting program so 
tailored that top management could 
quickly get the broad over-all pic- 
ture of sales operations and trends. 

Mr. Eppert emphasized that re- 
ports should be tailored to the 
management level at which they 
will be used. Reports, he pointed 
out, are management's intelligence 
system, Thus the kind of informa- 
tion an executive wants and needs 
to make decisions depends upon his 
position. “If you are the top mar- 
keting executive, you most certain- 
ly do not want to be buried in an 
avalanche of detail, in which you 
would probably lose both perspec- 
tive and sense of direction.” 

A reporting system to be of 
maximum assistance in planning 
and controlling marketing opera- 
tions should have three character- 
istics, Mr. Eppert added: 

1. It must be based on clearly 
defined lines of authority and areas 
of responsibility; 

2. It must permit comparisons with 
some standard of performance; 

3. It must make possible the quick 
and simple identification of any vari- 
ance from these standards. “Very 
often, finding the location of the 
problem is more than 50 per cent of 
its solution.” 

To illustrate the practical “how 
to” of such a program, the Bur- 
roughs’ executive uses three charts. 
Chart No. 1 gives a simplified yet 
complete single-page summary of 
over-all company operations in 
such a way that weaknesses and 
exceptions—the facts top manage- 
ment needs—are quickly evident. 

Chart No. 2 gives two standards 
of comparison—quota for sales 
performance and budget for cost 
operations. Divided into four areas, 
this diagram quickly shows: (1) 
Those regions whose costs are over 
the budget and sales under quota; 
(2) those regions whose costs ex- 
ceed budget estimates but whose 
revenue performance is over quota; 
(3) regions where costs are below 
budget and sales below quota; and 
(4) those where costs are below 








Are Your Salesmen's Auto Expense Allowances 
Too Low—or Too High? 


Find the answer to the problem of automobile expense control 
in the Dartnell survey, Business Car Expense Control Practices. 


The study by our staff and Carl G. Seashore, fleet consultant, 
covers costs and practices in 350 companies operating more 
than 50,000 business cars and light service vehicles. Includes 
Dartnell’s sliding scale of 1954 auto allowances. $19.85, plus 
postage. Send for a copy on 10-day approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 








New J USTOWRITER Brochure Tells 


a 


The JUSTOWRITER is a cold-type 
composing machine consisting of two 
units-a Recorder and a Reproducer 
The Recorder produces copy and a by- 
product punched tape. This tape then 
operates the Reproducer to set sharp 
justified reproduction proofs or direct 
image plates at 100 words a minute... 
automatically 


Eleven different type faces available in 
8 to 14 point size. Corrections and 
alterations are easily made on the 
JUSTOWRITER Model “AA” which will 
punch, read, revise or duplicate tape. 


Users save hundreds of dollars in 
composition on all kinds of work. Mail 
the coupon for the JUSTOWRITER bro 
chure and learn how you, too, can save 
on composition costs. 


The above f 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION 


HOW TO SAVE 
20% TO 80% ON 


TYPE COMPOSITION 


COSTS! 


| RECORDER | 


REPRODUCER 


— 
ie ' 


Dept. AB-65 





budget and sales in excess of quota. 

Carrying the scatter diagrams 
down to the regional level, the 
regional or national sales man- 


1 Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, N.Y 


Send brochure 


COMMERCIAY 
CONTROLS 


ager can quickly learn about the conpoeation © Nome 
region which requires attention. 
Since Region 5 in Chart 2 showed 
the poorest over-all performance, it 
is possible, following the same sys- 


| would like to see @ Justowriter demonstrated 


Send examples of savings with Justowriter 


Company 
Sales and service offices in Addrets 
principal cities sted in clos 
sified telephone directory ty 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER © 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially ada to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
eorvice. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








The Dartnell 
Sales Manager's 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4 - - ILLINOIS 











tem, to examine that troublesome 
area in more detail in Chart 3. Re- 
gion 5 consists of 10 branches io- 
cated in cities ‘‘A’’ through “J” in 
this diagram. Notice how quickly 
the problem areas can be identified 
without searching painfully 
through a vast volume of statis- 
tics. Prepared in connection with 
regular operating reports used by 
lower levels of management, this 
report saves executive time and 
leads immediately to executive ac- 
tion, Mr. Eppert pointed out. 

An analysis of reports reaching 
top management in some 20 major 
corporations in Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Ohio, and New 
York indicates that the new high- 
speed electric and electronic data- 
processing equipment plays an im- 
portant, but secondary, role. The 
most effectual top-management re- 
ports are those which take the 
timely, mechanically produced 
statistics and present these in con- 
densed or graphic terms. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation, with a worldwide 
operation necessitating close super- 
vision and planning, has refined 
management reporting so that each 
level receives just the detail per- 
tinent to its own functions. At the 
top level, however, the refinement 
has greatly simplified the reading 
and analysis problem. 

“Through the use of electric and 
electronic accounting machines,” 
an official of the company stated, 
“our top management receives, on 
the seventh working day of each 
month, the actual, over-all results 
for the previous month and year to 
date. This so-called ‘last report’ 
shows, in comparative form, the 
corporation’s gross income and net 
profit before and after taxes. 

“The following day, top man- 
agement receives a more detailed 
summary of operations, also in 
comparative form, which shows a 
breakdown of gross income and net 
income before and after taxes, un- 
filled factory orders, factory ship- 
ments, incoming orders, number of 
employees, payroll, and other sig- 
nificant data. All of this is sub- 
mitted on a 1-page report! 

“In order to review and discuss 
financial and other operating re- 
sults with the executives respon- 
sible for different segments of the 
business, the corporation, some 
time ago, developed the use of 
charts. Such charts are prepared in 
two sizes—-9' by 12 inches for use 
in binders, and 20 by 30 inches for 
meetings. These charts (see illus- 
trations) show the trends of the 
numerous operations of the busi- 


ness, as well as the basic data from 
which the plottings are made.” 

At the present time, IBM has 
under consideration a special chart 
area comprised of four rooms 
which will have facilities not 
only for handling the large-sized 
charts but also for film or slide 
projection of financial and operat- 
ing information. This “intelligence 
center” will serve the same basic 
function for IBM executives as the 
central map and planning rooms 
do for government and military 
staffs and operations. Charts will 
be stored and viewed on two tiers 
which will extend the full width of 
the conference room. The two 
viewing areas will each permit the 
showing of six charts simultane- 
ously and will be closed off by fold- 
ing doors when not in use. 

Commenting on the results ob- 
tained at John Plain after some 5 
years of administrative systems 
reorganization which includes a 
very high degree of electroniza- 
tion, Chairman Lachman com- 
mented, “Now that machines can 
grind out statistics at high speed 
with great accuracy and little 
human effort, there is likely to be 
an increasing temptation on the 
part of top management to ask for 
more figures, and a response on the 
part of accountants and systems 
personnel to show how many varie- 
ties they can dish up. The daily 
menu of statistics should be 
limited to the amount that top 
management really needs.” 

Actually, both Chairman Lach- 
man and President Walter H. 
Richter indicated that their reports 
are deliberately planned to give 
them trends and shifts rather than 
statistical detail. They are inter- 
ested in variants from standards, 
errors, or exceptions that require 
top-management action. In large 
measure, these are hand-produced 
l-page reports. The more-detailed, 
mechanically and _ electronically 
produced information is aimed at 
staff executives, such as depart- 
ment heads, rather than at top 
management. With an organization 
in which decentralized authority is 
effective, Mr. Lachman insists, the 
detailed reporting can be limited to 
specific fields for particular second- 
and third-level management, where 
such figures will be directly linked 
to the responsibility of the execu- 
tive concerned. 

This leaves top management to 
deal with over-all matters, and to 
this end a sharply focused weekly 
report is prepared. Divided into 
four sections, this comprehensive 
summary gives: (1) Work status in 
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operating departments (see illus- 
tration), (2) status of orders re- 
ceived, and (3) weekly count of 
orders received with a 3-year com- 
parison showing percentage of in- 
crease and decrease. In contrast to 
the time-lapse figures cited by Pro- 
fessor Hubin, John Plain completes 
and delivers its weekly report in a 
day and a half! 

Mr. Lachman emphasized, how- 
ever, the need for top management 
to give earnest consideration to two 
important factors resulting from 
the new effective records systems. 
The “human element” is complete- 
ly stripped out of statistical re- 
ports, even those which second- 
level management handles, It is be- 
coming one of top management’s 
principal functions to see that this 
human or personnel aspect is kept 
uppermost in mind when analyzing 
the control and planning problems 
raised by reports. 

Secondly, Mr. Lachman warned, 
top management is in danger of 
losing the “playback” through re- 
liance purely on statistical reports 
unless it builds into its system 
some method of checking to assure 
that instructions, orders, and deci- 
sions are carried out as planned by 
lower-level management. 

Both Lipton and Toni subscribe 
to the same philosophy of analyz- 
ing regularly records prepared for 
management and reducing both the 
number and complexity ‘“‘to a mini- 
mum consistent with providing suf- 
ficient information to operate the 
business intelligently.” 

In summary, a new approach to 
reports, based on their relationship 
to the key profit-making functions 
of the organization, is emerging. 
With simplified top-management 
reports keyed to trends, control, 
and planning, a somewhat heavier 
burden is falling on lower levels of 
management necessitating more 
than ever before a planned pro- 
gram of executive selection from 
the lowest to the highest levels. 

Comparative figures presented 
graphically, or in such manner 
that their significance is imme- 
diately apparent, are favored by 
management in firms where time 
is a key element as well as in firms 
where management must, of neces- 
sity, control administrative costs. 
Electronics and high-speed electro- 
mechanical developments in data- 
processing equipment will only 
serve to complicate the problem un- 
less management recognizes that 
the real function of such equipment 
is providing the raw materials 
from which succinct, meaningful 
reports can be made. 
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Air mail...snail-paced! 


Important mail flies like an eagle to get to your office. Then 
it gets bogged down to a crawl by the slow process of 
, hand-slitting-open before your office people receive it and get 
the day's work started 
Consider the valuable working time a PB MailOpener will 
save! This electrically powered LE Model, for example, opens a 
whole morning's mail in a jiffy—thin envelopes or fat; any size, any 
kind. Swiftly, safely trims off a hairline edge as fast as you feed it. 
There’s a MailOpener for the smallest office. Ask your nearest PB 
office to demonstrate. Or write for free illustrated booklet 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2106 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 
Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all 
classes of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILQ)PENER 





We say: Put the Underwood Sund- have used adding machines for 
strand Adding Machine through years, you'll prefer the Underwood 
its paces in your own office for 5- Sundstrand W rite today on 
days FREE Give it the most your business letterhead to | nder- 
rugged workout you can for speed, wood Corporation, Dept. D-9, 
ease of operation and depend One Park Ave., New York 16,N. Y. 
ability! Test it thoroughly and = fora FREE trial of an Underwood 
we're betting that, like others who Sundstrand. Do it right now! 


UNDERWOOD exurico CORPORATION 


One Port Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Tew SYOVEMD .. EOUIPIMENT 








We currently rely on human activity to transcribe and transmit much of the information 
to and from office and factory,"’ stated Thomas W. Zebley of General Electric's engineer- 
ing laboratory at a meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers. ‘The goal should be sys- 
tems of equipment which include programmers, monitors, and computers to set produc- 


tion in motion, monitor intermediate results, and determine the adjustments required”’ 
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New Flooring Combines Beauty 
With Durability 


CALLED Textelle, this material has 
a big bold pattern that’s ideal for 
larger floor areas. Long wearing and 
easy to clean, the heavy-gauge lino- 
leum has a burlap backing. Patterns 
come in sand, gray-green, and light 
to medium grays. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Liberty and Mary Sts., Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Electronic File Keeps Track 
Of Records Without Tape 


NO LARGER than an office desk and 
as easy to operate as a cash register, 
Magnefile provides management with 
a new tool for processing and storing 
data on many fast-moving items to 
maintain up-to-date records. In ad- 
dition to giving hour-to-hour inven- 
tory control, the file does payroll 
accounting, sales analysis, and pro- 
duction scheduling. All functions are 
performed without the use of cards, 
tape, or other external media. Elec- 
tronics Corporation of America, 10 
Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass 


y 


Paper Tape Is Punched 


As Sales Are Rung Up 
< 


VITAL sales information is recorded 
in a punched paper tape without extra 
effort as it is rung up on the National 
Class 6000 cash register combined 
with the paper tape recorder. The 
paper tape cun then be fed directly 
into an electronic data-processing 
system. National Cash Register Co 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


Paper Cutter Has 
Safety Blade 


CUTTING edge on the Safe-T paper 
cutter is an easily changed razor 
blade that cannot touch anything 
except the material being cut. Cutter 
operates with a one-hand-press-and- 
slide motion, and will cut up to 20 
sheets of typewriter bond without 
bevel, wave, or creep. The see-through 
cutting channel permits cutting on 
premarked guidelines. It operates as 
a pressure bar to hold the paper in 
exact position. Hectographia Cor- 
poration, 110 W. 17th St., New York 
11, N. Y. 
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Device for Making Low-Cost 
Offset Printing Plates 


BY USING a direct-image paper 
plate in place of the copy paper 
ordinarily used, you can make offset 
duplicator masters as quickly and 
easily as photocopies with the Kodak 
Verifax Copier. Anything typed, 
printed, written, or drawn may be 
reproduced, including pictures from 
coarse-screen newspaper clips. East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 


Unusual Drapery Fabrics 
Easy to Care For > 


BESIDES their decorative qualities, 
the new drapery fabrics now offer 
sun-glare control and protection 
against flash fires. Infinity Fireproof 
Diffusion cloth is widely used by 
banks to screen out sun glare and yet 
allow daylight to pass through. The 
building custodian can clean or wash 
drapes by any means and hang the 
drapes while still wet, with no need 
for ironing. Another new fabric turns 
into a flame-deterrent gas, when ex- 
posed to intense heat, which tends to 
extinguish flames. These fabrics are 
ideal for large offices where flash fires 
are a danger. Edwin Raphael Co., 
Inc., Holland, Mich. 
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Two-Way Intercom for 
Paging Personnel 
<« 


AS MANY as six master 
may be included in this “single con 
versation” system, even in locations 
where no electrical power outlets are 
available. Replies to the intercom may 
be made from across the room, with- 
out leaving or approaching station 
to answer. A “privacy” button assures 
the user of absolute privacy, if de 
sired. To quickly locate roving per 
sonnel, a paging button permits all 
stations to be called at once. Master 
stations can also be furnished with 
earphone for confidential operation 
A red “in-use” light indicates when 
system is busy 


stations 


goes out aS soon as 
Station is ready to receive calls 
Available in desk, table, or wall- 
mounted housings. Executone, Inc 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
New York 
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Calculator Is Color Keyed 
To Aid Unskilled Operator 


A NEW color scheme relating color 
of control bars to their function helps 
the unskilled operator use the ma- 
chine with a minimum of instruction 
Designed for the average business, 
the machine is equipped with auto- 
matic features of use in the ordinary 
run of figure work. It has simplified 
dial locks; automatic multiplication, 
division, tabulation, and squaring; and 
split lower dials. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J 


Acoustical, Movable Walls 


Are Economical 
<« 


BECAUSE ceiling-high walls are not 
necessary to control sound, no 
changes in heating, lighting, or air 
conditioning need be made when using 
Soundex Walls. Many doors can be 
eliminated without disturbing the 
noise level of a room. Any handy man 
can set up, take down, move, or re- 
set the walls. GR Products, Inc., 142 
Federal Square Bidg., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ 


@ Your Key te Better, 
Surer Results in Any 


Accounting Situation 


FOR EFFECTIVE 

on-the-spot decisions 

—accepted principles 

and procedures, 

methods and _ con- 

trols over the entire 

range of commercial 

and financial accounting. Gives you 
clear, concise answers for meeting 
day-to-day problems that continu- 
ally face business executives and 
financial officers. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
puts at your command an un- 
equaled means of checking practi- 
cal decisions and policies quickly 
against modern, progressive prac- 
tice. Over 90 Contributors. 3rd 
Edition, 1,505 Pages. 287 Illustra- 
tions, Tables, $10 


Covers! Financial Statements; income; 
Sales, Other Revenues; Production, Distri- 
bution Costs; Investments; Depreciation; 
Plant Appraisals; Reserves, Dividends; 
C, lidated Stat. ts; Budgeting; Con- 
trol; Accounting Systems, Partnership Ac- 
counting; Paid-in Capital; etc. 


Other famous ROWALD HANDBOOKS: 


COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Over 70 Contributors. 1,482 
Pages. 556 Illustrations, Tables. 


$10 

FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 
65 Contributors, 3rd Edition, Re- 
vised Printing. 1,289 Pages. 139 
Illustrations, $10 


MARKETING HANDBOOK 
69 Contributors, 1,321 Pages. 226 
Charts, Illustrations. $10 


PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 
65 Contributors, 1,167 Pages. 262 
Illustrations. $10 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
90 Contributors. 1,676 Pages. 771 
Forms, Charts, Illustrations. $10 


- — USE COUPON TO ORDER — — 


Please send books checked: 
OA * Handbook .. 
C) Cost Accountants’ Handbook 
Financial Handbook . 
arketing Handbook | 
Ii Handbook .. 
Ae s nl i, Fi 
(Seve postage by remitting with order. 
Money refunded if not satisfied.) 
Cheek Enclosed [)] Bill Me ([) Bill Firm 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





THESE ORIGINAL LETTER- 
HEADS may give you an idea for 
your new letterhead. Parsons Paper 
Company has prepared a portfolio of 
10 letterheads—1 engraved, 4 litho- 
graphed in two colors, 4 printed in 
two colors, and 1 printed in one color. 
The designer, Lester Beall, enumer- 
ates the qualifications of good letter- 
head design along with the actual 
letterheads. Parsons Paper Company, 
Dept. AB, Sargeant St., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


. . + 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS of con- 
struction equipment participated in a 
recent survey to determine common 
selling methods and practices. The 
results have been assembled in a 76- 
page booklet issued by Construction 
Equipment in collaboration with the 
Associated Equipment Distributor’s 
Industry Round Table. Copies are 
offered free to construction marketers 
when requested on their firms’ 
stationery. Construction Equipment, 
Att: Market Information, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


. . . 


THRE E-DIMENSIONAL PLAN- 
NING MATERIAL is now available 
to help you make use of the space 
above the floor, as well as actual 
floor space. “Visual” Plant Layouts’ 
new catalog lists the items available 
to help you visualize actual plant, 
equipment, material, and handling 
conditions as they exist. A “Starter 
Layout Plan” spreads the cost of the 
equipment over the actual planning 
cycle. Request the catalog on your 
letterhead from Visual Plant Layouts 
Inc., Pennsylvania Ave. at River, 
Oakmont, Pa. 


“POWERWALK” BELTS, CA- 
PABLE OF carrying 15,000 people an 
hour on a rubber conveyor belt less 
than 7 feet wide, is described in a 
4-page pamphlet by B. F. Goodrich. 
Plans are under way for installing 
conveyors in railroad stations, air- 
ports, and bus terminals. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


WHAT DOES YOUR TYPIST EARN 
IN 15 MINUTES? That’s all it will 
cost you to set a page full of type on 
a Justowriter, according to an 8-page 
folder by Commercial Controls. Re- 
puted to save up to 80 per cent in 
composition costs, the machine is 
described fully in the folder, along 
with cost-cutting features such as 
automatic justification, line delete, 
direct plate composition, and aill- 
electric operation. One page of the 
folder is devoted to type styles avail- 
able on the Justowriter. Commercial 
Controls Corp., Dept. AB-45, 1 Leigh- 
ton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


. - o 


STATISTICAL TYPING CAN BE as 
easy as typing regular corre- 
spondence, according to a new folder 
published by IBM. Called “Easy, Fast 
Statistical Typing,” the folder de- 
scribes IBM's electric typewriter with 
decimal tabulation and how to use 
it in preparing statistical reports. The 
typewriter has nine additional touch 
tabular keys on the keyboard above 
the numeral row, which automatically 
position the carriage for typing each 
amount. Booklet is available from 
the Department of Information, In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


- * * 


PREPARE NEEDED BUSINESS 
FORMS FROM BLANK paper with 
the new Multilith Model 80. New 
features of the machine are described 
in an attractive broadside. According 
to the copy, you write just once on a 
single master sheet, making any cor- 
rections with an eraser as you would 
on paper. Presto—with one duplicat- 
ing operation you have as many copies 
of the form as needed. The broadside 
is available from Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, 1200 Babbitt 
Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


* - * 


OPEN FILE SHELVING is the 
subject of a new two-color, 12-page 
booklet by Art Metal Construction Co. 
The booklet gives information on the 
various advantages of open file shelv- 
ing and details on planning, instal- 
lation, and a typical floor plan. In- 
dexing is covered on two pages. For 
a free copy, write to Advertising 
Department, Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown 3, N. Y. 


COPIES OF ANY OFFICE RECORD 
can be made in less than a minute, 
according to a new booklet by Rem- 
Rand on the Transcopy Duplex. The 
unit contains both a printer and a 
processor. No special installation is 
required. The machine operates after 
being plugged into any electrical 
outlet. Ask for booklet No. P344 from 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ROUND-THE-CLOCK BANKING is 
described in a folder by Mosler Safe 
on its Century day and night de- 
posit safe. Both bag and envelope 
deposits are accepted by the unit. 
Folder tells how the safe operates and 
what you gain by providing 24-hour 
banking facilities. The Mosler Safe 
Co., 320 Fifth Ave., Hamilton, Ohio. 


7 . 7 


STURDY STEEL SHELVING, for 
stockrooms or records storage, can 
be put together in a hurry with Klip- 
Bilt, a new boltless steel shelving 
described in a 4-page brochure just 
released by Frick-Gallagher. [Il- 
lustrating the three types of simple 
clips used for all installation, the 
booklet shows how clips hold shelv- 
ing pressure tight. Ask for catalog 
No. 701 when writing The Frick- 
Gallagher Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 


* * a 


IF YOU HAVE ASPHALT TILE 
FLOORING you will be interested in 
a booklet on its care and maintenance 
being offered by the Asphalt Tile 
Institute. Single copies will be sent 
to readers requesting them from the 
Asphalt Tile Institute, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED areas has be- 
come one of the burning questions 
in the international field. To treat 
the subject adequately, articles by 
Benjamin Higgins and Wilfred Malen- 
baum have been combined under the 
title Financing Economic Develop- 
ment, Dr. Higgins’ article deals with 
the mobilization of domestic re- 
sources and external sources of de- 
velopment capital, while Dr. Malen- 
baum’s emphasis is on the role that 
new or proposed sources of foreign 
funds can plan in the light of exist- 
ing political and economic realities. 
Copies are available at a cost of 25 
cents from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


A LOW-COST WAY TO SOLVE 
YOUR STORAGE PROBLEMS is 
described in Precision Equipment’s 
catalog on steel shelving. Also in- 
cluded is other steel equipment, such 
as work benches, storage cabinets, 
wardrobe cabinets, letter files, and 
stools. Precision Equipment Co., 3636 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Il. 


NEW PLANT LAYOUT SERVICE 
is being offered by Repro-Templets 
Inc. Service includes a complete lay- 
out of your plant, all field engineer- 
ing service, special templet drawings, 
grid sheets, and necessary layout 
supplies. Request a brochure explain- 
ing how it works on your letterhead 
from Repro-Templets Inc., Dept. AB, 
Oakmont, Pa. 
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m KILLS orice 
MACHINE LUA 4 


OR Alt NOISY AT ITS SOURCE! 


OFFICE MACHINES 





Take NOISE off your payroll! 


Minimum employee wages total $20,800.00 in 10 years at 640.00 weekly, plus your machine 


cost, plus overhead, equals machine work station cost 


Sef*Tone approx. cost Se per work day——no upkeep——lasts indefinitely. Inereases produc- 
tien 10 te 30%-——deereases errors 25 to 75% 


Result: Wage 68.00 « day——inereased output 10% saves BO0e—net saving .75¢. 


© 1955 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


guar teday for details. Give machines, 





makes, models you use and measurements. 


| , 30 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 
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DARTNELL’S NEWEST 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING CONFERENCES 


1. Improved Techniques for Planning and 
Staging Meetings and Conventions 
Atlantic City, N. J.—September 26 and 27, 1955 


An exciting, fast-moving demonstration clinic for the executive who 


wants to make his meetings or conventions more effective. Con- 
ducted by the Theatre for Industry Division of Ira Mosher Asso- 
ciates, Inc. This conference will show executives how to make their 


meetings inspiring and unforgettable 


2. Motivating Employees Through 
Better Communication 
Atlantic City, N. J.—September 29 and 30, 1955 


Premiere of the third program in a series of executive training con- 
ferences, this 2-day meeting will present ideas to bring about better 
management-worker relationships. Conducted by Dr. Robert N. 
McMurry and his staff. Previous conferences on employee selection 
and appraisal will be repeated later in the fall 


Write for program ovtlines and full details to 


E. H. SHANKS, Executive Vice President 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 

















You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


Ye Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations—Spotlighted 
by Color 

vr Facts at a glance—Soves Time, Saves Money, Prevents 
Errors 

vr Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, Snap in 
Grooves 

ve Ideal for Production, Troffic, inventory, Scheduling, 
Soles, Etc. 

vr Made of Metal. Compoct and Atiractive. Over 50,000 in 


} price $4950 including cards 

24-Page BOOKLET NO. A-500 
FREE Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Tedey 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street » New York 36,.N. Y 














Ly (0) 4 COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Suterchangents a I 
ORGANIZATION 5 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A eypist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Weite for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-6 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 NM. WELLS 5ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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BROADLOOMS AND BUSINESS- 
MEN, a history of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company. By John 
S. Ewing and Nancy P. Norton. This 
is another basic business history pre- 
pared and published through the 
Harvard Business School. It is not 
designed for publicity purposes, but 
is a serious, detailed study of the 
organization of management and 
functioning of administration during 
the 125 years the company has been 
in business. 

Bigelow-Sanford is the oldest com- 
pany in the industry and is actually 
the result of numerous corporate 
mergers. Its predecessors made carpet 
history as leaders in point of time, 
scale of operations, mechanization, 
market extension, and integration. As 
a result, this volume is in reality a 
survey of the growth and origins of 
an important industry. 

Two themes dominate later his- 
tory of this firm, according to the 
authors. The first theme is corporate 
development through numerous 
mergers and management succession 
with emphasis on the amount and 
direction of management as the firm 
grew; the second concerns product 
decisions. As the reader works 
through the complicated and some- 
times frustrating business story, it 
becomes apparent that in many ways 
it is a broad picture of American 
economic development. The excellent 
discussion of finance, administration, 
sales problems, employee relations, 
depressions and wars, internal and 
external struggles and _ problems, 
offers an object lesson which should 
make this volume required reading 
for those in top management. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 439 pages, index, tables, and 
appendices. $9. 


CASHING IN ON A POSITIVE 
ATTITUDE. By Eugene Whitmore. 
For the executive with an already 
overcrowded schedule but who seeks 
motivating ideas, this 64-page booklet 
condenses the hundreds of thousands 
of words written on positive thinking 
into the simple three-letter word 
“Yes."" The former editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS spells out technique as well 
as the practice in terms that fit 
almost any management or staff level. 
Based on his own broad experience 
as well as hundreds of interviews with 
business leaders, Mr. Whitmore ad- 
vises “Be a Yes-Man.” He means not 
the kind who says, “Yes, Mr. Big, you 
can do it,” but the confident builder 
who says, “Yes, Mr. Big, I can do it.” 

He points out that it is always 
easier to say “No,” and then ration- 


alize that this is being safe, con- 
servative, and careful. The author 
warns that if the majority of our 
daily decisions are negative, if we are 
not giving ourselves the benefit of 
the doubt, we are in danger of sliding 
into oblivion on smugness and self- 
satisfaction. Touchstones of success 
through a positive attitude are, he 
concludes: (1) Never admit that 
something cannot be done because 
somebody else tried and failed; (2) 
never refuse to try because someone 
else says it is difficult, impossible, 
visionary, or “far too costly”; (3) be 
optimistic, but base optimism on solid 
facts—-do not say “No” until you have 
listened carefully and investigated. 

This booklet is ideal for improving 
staff and management morale—and 
for revitalizing the executive whose 
complacency makes it simpler to be 
negative. The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. 40 cents; quantity discounts. 


BILL GOVE SALES DEVELOP- 
MENT LIBRARY—an album of tape 
recordings by Bill Gove, management 
and sales training authority. The six 
tapes included in this album skill- 
fully dramatize situations for dis- 
cussion at sales meetings. They rep- 
resent a new approach to an old 
problem—how to make sales meetings 
meaningful. The first tape is planned 
to start salesmen thinking about their 
methods of operating and to analyze 
their successes and their failures 
The second tape dramatizes the 
importance of a relaxed attitude and 
of asking questions in order to lead 
the sale properly. Another tape in 
the album treats the importance of 
giving of yourself so as to create a 
favorable buying climate. The fourth 
tape underscores working out prob- 
lems with the buyer so that ob- 
jections may be successfully over- 
come. The fifth tape demonstrates 
ways to ask for the order in good 
taste by making use of the power of 
suggestion. The last tape in the series 
is entitled: “Know Where You Are 
Going, Then Go.” Here is a sales tool 
that has a place in the training aids 
of every sales department. It is ideal 
for building a sales training program, 
since it stimulates audience partici- 
pation. Bill Gove is widely known as 
a speaker on salesmanship and has 
appeared on more than 300 programs 
He was formerly associated with the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company in a sales training capacity 
EMC Recordings Corporation, 806 E 
7th St., St. Paul 6, Minn. $98 for 
the album of 6 tapes and a meeting 
leader’s guide. 
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DON G. MITCHELL is a well-known busi- 
ness executive in demand as a 
speaker. Now chairman of the board 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
he has carved a noteworthy career in 
sales work. Starting at Sylvania in 
1942, he became executive vice pres- 
ident in 1946 and was made president 
later that year. Mr. Mitchell is active 
in the American Management Assn. 


ROBERT WN. McMURRY has had his own 
consulting service in the fields of 
personnel, industrial relations, and 
market research since 1943. Previous 

to that, since 1935, he was in charge 

of the Chicago office of the Psycho- 

logical Corporation. Dr. McMurry is 
| an authority on selection techniques 
} 





and was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping patterned interview  pro- 
cedures. He is the author of Handling 
Personality Adjustment in Industry. 


* ” * 


ROY CLARK, procedures analyst for the 
Thomas J. Lipton Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
became a specialist in the office man- 
agement field as a systems analyst 
for The Standard Register Company 
A native of New Jersey and graduate 
of Rutgers, he served in the Navy 
during World War II and was recalled 
during the Korea incident. Active in 
the Systems and Procedures As- 
sociation, he has lectured before the 
American Management Association 


*. . * 


F. 6. MINAKER, who covers develop- 
ments in industrial relations for AB, 
is well known in that field. The 
author of A Short Course in Human 
Relations, and former editor of Dart- 


This Month’s Contributors 


nell’s Industrial Relations Service, is 
now a versatile free-lance writer with 
a long list of credits for articles, in- 
dustrial movie scripts, and fiction. 


HARRY L. WYLIE is assistant secretary- 
treasurer of The Pure Oil Company, 
Chicago. He is also Professor of In- 
dustrial Management, Northwestern 
University, teaching office manage- 
ment. Past president of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago, 
Mr. Wylie wrote a handbook on office 
management 


. . 


ELMER G. LETERMAN, rated one of 
America's ‘““Twelve Master Salesmen”’ 
by the publisher of the book by that 
title (A. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing 
Company, New York), is president of 
the Elmer G. Leterman Company 
Boiled down, the formula for Mr 
Leterman’s selling success lies in his 
ability to sell himself. He is perhaps 


the best-known and most colorful 
insurance man in the country. Harper 
& Brothers will publish his second 


book, Personal Power Through Cre- 


ative Selling, in September 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Authors’ Services 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher 
Tella how we can publish, promote and dis 
tribute your book All subjecta considered 
Especially interested in business and related 
topics. New authors welcome. Write today 
for booklet AB. It's free 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. SI St, N.Y. 1 
in Calif 6252 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood #4 
In Waah., D. C 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 








Business Builders 
ADVERTISING 


WANTE PROBLEMS 


OTHERS HAVE FAILEO TO SOLVE! 
( )' R executives seek products or services on 

which all past attempts have been unsuc- 
cessful. We built this agency on “lemons,” 
which, by intelligent promotion, have been 
turned into national successes 


Par details, send samples tea 


JOHN SHRAGER, Incorporated, Dept. 8 


Advertising 
2 Weet 46th Street New York 36, N.Y 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 te $55,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 45 years) *rocedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. KR. W. BIXBY 
INC., 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo $8, N. Y. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





Business Booklets 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 
By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions 
demand extra effort and sales 
skill. Here is an effective stream 
lined course in practical selling. 
Not just theory but successful 
sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the 
seven fundamentals of selling. 


* Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better interviews 
* Making the Presentation 

* Disposing of Objections 
* Closing the Sale 

* Managing Your Time 
* The Way to Leadership 


Seven mansals SZ .OO 
In handy box 


Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chteage 46, Ill 

















Business. on tHe marce 


HERE are some indications of a slowing 

down in business this summer, but it will 
be very spotty and probably not nearly as 
serious as some of our pessimistic friends would 
have us believe. Even if auto production does 
taper off and residential building climbs down 
from its peak, there are compensating forces 
to push the economy upward. However, if 
there is a slowdown, it should not scare anyone, 
since nearly everyone expects it. At this point 
we stop to observe: It is a matter of record 
that what everyone expects to happen seldom 
does. Folks work just that much harder, and 
the economy stays on an even keel. There are 
many who think that 1955 will be the best year 
ever for American business. One thing is sure, 
there is plenty of opportunity to expand 
markets and pile up sales increases. Disposable 
income is running better than $260 billion, 
breaking all records, 


oz ” + 


Things are happening at Alcoa. For 50 
years, America’s No. 1 aluminum producer 
has held fast to the theory that aluminum had 
to be sold by engineers. Then up popped 
Reynolds Metals and Kaiser. Both are doing 
quite nicely, thank you, selling aluminum prod- 
ucts through representatives who are first of 
all salesmen. Most of what they know about 
engineering they learn on the job. Alcoa has 
now decided that engineering is not enough, 
and something more must be added. So Alcoa 
has embarked upon a promotional program to 
win consumer acceptance for its brands. In 
1955, Alcoa will invest more than $4 million 
to presell the market to consumers. 


* ” . 


Whatever the outcome of the current anti- 
trust suit against six advertising associations 
may be, it is clear that something needs to be 
done about the prevailing agency commission 
system. It is neither fish nor fowl. Advertisers 
contend that the agency is the agent of the 
advertiser, and the advertiser pays him a fee 
plus the commissions he receives. The publisher 
holds fast to the concept, established back in 
George Rowell’s day, that the agency is the 
agent of the publisher, that he is really a broker 
of advertising space and gets his compensation 


52 


in the form of a discount or commission on the 
business he places in media. So the wheel goes 
round and round and where it will stop nobody 
knows. Let’s hope that as a result of the airing 
the “system” is receiving at the hands of the 
trust busters of the Department of Justice 
some acceptable solution will be found. To 
arbitrarily throw the commission system out 
the window would produce only chaos and 
serve no useful purpose. 


* * - 


Looking about for a “hot” issue for the 1956 
campaign, some of the big wheels in the Demo- 
cratic party are talking about dropping the 
retirement age under Social Security to 62 and 
then to 60. The theory is that age 65 is too long 
to wait before receiving benefits. It is argued 
that some Latin American countries use earlier 
retirement ages. There are many features of 
our present Social Security setup that need 
“liberalizing” before we tamper with the re- 
tirement age. Legislation designed to shrink 
the labor supply, no matter how much it might 
please organized labor, is obviously against the 
public interest. Getting paid for not working 
is fine—but it has to stop somewhere. 


. * 7 


This talk about “push-button” factories and 
automation may sound impressive and pro- 
gressive, but actually it is but a new label 
for something which is as old as the factory 
system—finding ways to do by machine, oper- 
ations which were being done by hand. Some 
business critics have been quick to contend that 
if we are going to have push-button factories, 
then industry should set up reserves so that 
displaced employees will collect both from the 
state and from a supplementary guaranteed- 
pay fund. What is not clear is the effect that 
setting up millions of additional trust funds 
will have on our economy. Where will the se- 
curities to maintain these huge trust funds 
come from? Someone has said that the depres- 
sion of the thirties was largely the result of 
diverting too large a portion of the national 
income into capital investment without a pro- 
portionate increase in consumption. It could 
happen again unless we watch our step and 
keep the economy in balance.—J. C. Aspley 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





ALL accounTine and payrol! work is 
handled by four National Account- 
ing Machines in the Overnite Trans- 
portation Company's offices. 


MODERN HEADQUARTERS of the Overnite Transportation Company which operates a fleet of 
433 pieces of equipment. 


save us over 36,000 a year 


...repay their cost every 7 months!” 


— Overnite Transporiation Company, Richmond, Va. 


"Dependable mo- 
tor transportation’ 
is the motto of our 
company,” states 
Mr. Amrhein, 
“and when it comes 
to dependability in 
accounting, we 
rely on National 
Accounting Ma- 
chines. They 
handle all of our 
general office accounting work and 
enable us to ‘Do today’s work today.’ 

“Our Nationals handle every con- 
ceivable type of office and accounting 


&y 


MR. J. L. AMRHEIN, 
Auditor 


THE MATIOWAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


operation including payroll, social se- 
curity reports, withholding state- 
ments, general ledger, connecting line 
and customer billing. They also pro- 
vide us with a daily register of freight 
billing, a sizable accounting job in 
itself since we average 65,000 indi- 
vidual shipments a month. 

“All these operations are done 
quickly and efficiently by our Na- 
tionals. They save us over $36,000 a 
year in salary, overtime and auditing 
expenses. Naturally we are satisfied 
with our National System which re- 
pays its cost every 7 months!”’ 

Whether your business is large or 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


small, there is a National System 
ready to go to work saving time and 
money for you. Find out how Na- 
tionals soon pay for themselves out 
of the money they save, then continue 
returning this saving year after year 
as extra profit. Call your nearby Na- 
tional representative today. His num- 
ber is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 
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For 2 Lasting Impression 


LET PROFESSIONALS VISUALIZE YOUR a, 


Sales are made—or lost— when salesmen 
are face-to-face with prospects. To make 
sure that a greater percentage of con- 
tacts turn into orders, show your people 
how to sell better! 


Outstanding leaders have proved to their 
satisfaction over the years that the best 
way to help teach better selling methods 
is with instructional motion pictures. 


Here, “under one roof,” teams of Jam 
Handy specialists with many and varied 
interlocking skills produce fine pictures 
that do the job. There is one responsi- 
bility, one accounting. The customer is 
assured a product of uniform high 
quality for a single unit price, under 
single command. For complete informa- 
tion, call or write— 


7c JAM HANDY Ongangetion 


One-Stop Cervice 


Training Manuals 
Slidefllms 


Convention Pians 
Motion Pictures 
Meetings Pockages Pictorial Booklets 
Television Commercials Transparencies 
Demonstration Devices Slides _ 

Screen Advertising Film Distribution 
Skits Turnover Charts 
Animated Cartoons Meeting Guides 


Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Promotion Pieces Portable Stagettes 

Poster Charts Meeting Equipment 
Banners Projection Service 
Training Devices Film Productions in Color 
Field Surveys 

Convention Supervision 


Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 


> 
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DETROIT 11 
Grand Blvd. 


e PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 ° 
Gateway Center 230 North Michigan Ave. 


HOLLYWOOD 28 
5746 Sunset Bivd 





